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Contributors 


Aaron John Brumbaugh is dean of the College, the University of Chicago. He 
writes his clear and fundamental article out of a rich background of recent study of edu- 
cational counseling. 


Marion Brown, vice principal in charge of guidance, University High School, Oak- 
land, Calif., and director of the Adolescent Study there, presents concrete examples of 
educational guidance enmeshed as it necessarily must be with the entire program of indi- 
vidual development and guidance in the high school. For more details of the program as 
a whole, the reader may turn to the references given as footnotes in the article. 


For six years the research committee has endeavored to make available to members of 
the Association a summary and selected bibliography of books, articles, and monographs pub- 
lished during the year. Reprints of these annual bibliographies may be obtained from 
national headquarters at a cost of 15c each. For the 1937 literature, a preliminary bibliog- 
raphy, briefly annotated, was prepared by the student deans at Syracuse University under 
the chairmanship of Margaret Carrigan and Charlotte Cropley Brown. This complete 
bibliography may be obtained in mimeographed form from national headquarters at 10c. 
In the abstracts published in this issue, articles which appeared in the 1937 Yearbook of 
the National Association of Deans of Women are not included because they were available 
in full to all the members. The assumption underlying the preparation of the report this 
year is that the gist of a selected number of books and articles would be of more value to 
the readers than a very brief annotation of a larger number of references. The research 
committee would appreciate having any suggestions from the readers as to ways in which 
this annual bibliography could be made still more valuable. 





Educational Counseling in College 


AARON JOHN BRUMBAUGH 


A significant shift of emphasis in 
the area of higher education has tak- 
en place during the past two decades. 
Previous to 1920 books, articles, and 
public addresses pertaining to col- 
leges and universities dealt largely 
with the philosophy of education, the 
value of the various disciplines, or 
the problems of the administrator. 
The student came in for considera- 
tion chiefly as one problem of the 
administrator; seldom was he made 
the point of chief concern to the edu- 
cator. Once in a while a leader of 
unusual vision foresaw what we are 
coming to recognize clearly: that the 
student must be our first concern. 
Such was the foresight of William 
Rainey Harper who in 1905 said: 


Institutions of higher learning are accus- 
tomed to accord a common treatment to all 
the students within their walls. I mean by 
this that students are treated as members of 
a group or company, not as individuals. No 
matter how different their temperaments, how 
varied their tastes, or how peculiar their 
physical condition, they are treated in mass. 
The class idea is the supreme one; the indi- 
vidual is lost sight of. If we could imagine 
a physician treating any 50 or 100 cases 
which came to him at one time, in the same 
way, we would have an analogy for the treat- 
ment now accorded to classes of 50 or more 
students who enter college at the same time. 
The truth is that the physical constitutions 
of 50 patients cannot possibly differ one from 
the other more decidedly than the mental 
constitutions of the same number, and to 
prescribe the same intellectual work for a 
class of 50 or more, without even a considera- 
tion of their mental constitution, is as absurd 


as to prescribe the same food for 50 or more 
patients in a hospital. ‘There should be a 
diagnosis of each student, in order to discover 
his capacities, his tastes, his tendencies, his 
weaknesses, and his defects; and upon the 
basis of such a diagnosis his course of study 
should be arranged. Every detail should be 
adjusted to his individual necessities. Every 
student should be treated as if he were the 
only student in the institution; as if the in- 
stitution had been created to meet his case. 
The cost of such a policy, it may be sug- 
gested, would be very great. True, but the 
waste avoided would more than counterbalance 
the cost.! 


A glance at the titles of current 
books and articles in the college field 
will show that we are now beginning 
to catch the full significance of Mr. 


Harper’s statement. We are making 


the student our chief concern; we are 
interested in his abilities and apti- 
tudes, his problems and _ handicaps, 
his attitudes and interests, his recrea- 
tion and social life, his personal re- 
sources in finance and health. A field 
of administrative activities supple- 
menting the regular program of in- 
struction désigned to aid each student 
to reach his maximum level of 
achievement in all phases of his col- 
lege life and work has grown out of 
this extension of our point of view. 
In its totality, this field of activities 
is generally designated as student 
personnel work or as personnel ser- 
vices. While the development of an 

*Harper, William Rainey. The Trend in Higher 


Education. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1905. p. 93-94, 
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acceptable terminology to describe 
these activities is important, much 
more important is the purpose of the 
activities—the individualization of 
education in college. 

For purposes of exposition, the ac- 
tivities comprehended in a personnel 
program may be grouped into several 
large areas or categories though it 
must be recognized always that such 
groupings are quite arbitrary. For 
example, the activities pertaining to 
the health of the student constitute 
one area, those relating to his living 
conditions comprise another, and so 
on. One of these areas includes those 
activities and aids that bear directly 
upon the student’s definition of edu- 
cational objectives and upon his prog- 
ress in the achievement of those ob- 
jectives. For want of a better term, 
this area is coming to be designated 
as educational counseling. It includes 
the provisions commonly made by 
colleges to aid the high school gradu- 
ate in deciding whether he should go 
to college and in selecting a college; 
the provisions within the college to 
aid the student in choosing a curric- 
ulum, in planning a program of 
courses adapted to his ability and 
purposes, in the development of 
study habits and skills adequate to 
the demands of his program, and in 
discovering incentives that will lead 
to a maximum level of achievement. 
The first purpose of educational coun- 
seling is to aid the individual to 
make as accurate an appraisal as pos- 
sible of his aptitudes for college 
work. Its second purpose is to aid 
him to achieve to the fullest his edu- 
cational goals. It need hardly be 
added that the implication of this 


statement is not that anyone shall tell 
the student the what or the how of 
his education but that the counselor 
shall aid him in his self-evaluation 
and self-realization. It puts at the 
student’s command information and 
resources that he would not have 
available otherwise, or which he 
might not know how to interpret. 


PREREQUISITE TO COUNSELING 


The occasion for educational coun- 
seling usually is a crucial question 
that confronts the student. Typ- 
ical of such questions are the follow- 
ing: Do I have the mental ability to 
succeed in college? If so, which col- 
lege is best suited to my educational 
needs? What courses shall I take in 
college (assuming of course that he 
has some choice in the matter)? Why 
am I unable to keep up with the rest 
of the class in my work? What can 
I do to improve my ability to read? 
Is my method of taking notes satis- 
factory? Having had no previous 
experience, how can I get the most 
out of class lectures? In studying, 
shall I concentrate on a single sub- 
ject for several hours or shall I dis- 
tribute my time over several subjects? 
Shall I proceed as rapidly as possible 
toward taking my degree or shall I 
go more slowly and enrich my pro- 
gram as I go? (This again assumes 
that he is not the victim of a lock- 
step program.) In what department 
or field shall I specialize? Shall I 
take graduate work before looking 
for a position? Where shall I get 
my graduate training? 

These issues will not always be as 
clearly defined in the thinking of the 
student as this statement of them 
might imply. In fact it is one of 
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the functions of the educational coun- 
selor to aid students in facing their 
own problems and in defining them 
clearly. Recognition of a crucial 
question on the part of the student 
constitutes a prerequisite to educa- 
tional counseling. 

The counselor must realize, how- 
ever, that the mere statement of the 
problems or the crucial question con- 
fronting the student does not disclose 
all of the issues involved. In fact, 
the immediate situation; e. g., failure 
in a subject, may be merely a symp- 
tom of a problem more deeply seated 
and far-reaching in its importance. 
Diagnosis is just as essential in edu- 
cational counseling as in the practice 
of medicine, but educational counselors 
tend to be superficial in it because 
they: 


. Fail to realize its importance. 

2. Lack the essential data. 

3. Lack a command of the techniques for 
interpreting and using the data when they 
are available. 


In considering more specifically the 
types of data that may be used in 
educational counseling, the purposes 
for which they are to be used must be 
borne in mind. The first crucial 
question faced by a high school grad- 
uate pertains to his ability to succeed 
in college. The same question from 
the angle of any given college relates 
to the ability of the applicant to suc- 
ceed in that institution. There is, of 
course, no general formula for pre- 
dicting success in college. Each in- 
stitution must set its own criteria in 
terms of previous experience with its 
students. The most reliable indices 
of aptitude for college work (Mc- 
Conn calls it “bookish aptitude”) are 
the rank of the student in his high 


school graduating class, his scores on 
a standardized psychological examina- 
tion, the estimates or ratings of his 
ability by his high school teachers, 
and his performance in standardized 
achievement examinations. 

A second question on which the 
student needs counsel relates to his 
academic program. As a freshman in 
some institutions, he must choose 
among various curricula; in others 
offering a less diversified program, 
he must choose the combination of 
courses to be taken in his first year. 
To choose intelligently, he must de- 
fine educational objectives in line 
with his aptitudes and interests. Here 
again the data derived from tests of 
general aptitude, of special aptitude, 
and of achievement in various subject 
matter fields are indispensable. The 
program of each student should be 
adapted to his abilities and interests 
always taking into account such mat- 
ters as health and time spent in com- 
muting or part-time employment. 
This imposes a responsibility upon the 
counselor far beyond that usually as- 
sumed by most registration officers. 

A third type of situation that in- 
volves important counseling relations 
is found in the student’s failure to 
make satisfactory academic progress. 
He may be actually failing in part 
or all of his work or he may be pass- 
ing but falling far below the level 
of achievement expected of him. In 
either case the student generally 
needs assistance in diagnosing his dif- 
ficulty. For this purpose the coun- 
selor will use all of the data gathered 
at the time of admission. In addi- 
tion, he should have available written 
reports from instructors characteriz- 
ing the work of the student. Inten- 
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sive analyses will need to be made 
of the student’s reading ability, his 
study habits, the use he makes of his 
time, and other factors that may be 
involved. 

It is obvious that these data will 
be of value for counseling only in so 
far as they are interpreted by some 
one who understands their signifi- 
cance. If the counselor is not trained 
in the interpretation and use of tests 
and other types of data, he should 
have the assistance of an expert in 
making such interpretations. 


The counselor will find in some 
instances that the factors affecting the 
student’s achievement are so com- 
plicated and deep-seated that the as- 
sistance of a clinical psychologist or a 
psychiatrist will be needed. A good 
counselor recognizes his own limita- 
tions and has no hesitancy in refer- 
ring cases to professionally trained 
resource persons. 


Still a fourth crucial question con- 
fronting many students pertains to 
the choice of a major or a field of 
specialization. This involves an ex- 
ploration of the aptitudes and the 
interests of the student, his ultimate 
professional objectives, and his finan- 
cial resources to see him through the 
required program of training. Here 
again analytic interpretation of data 
is the key to the counselor’s inter- 
pretation. 


These four types of situations are 
presented as merely typical of the 
questions that arise in the area of 
educational counseling. The ques- 
tions as they present themselves wi!] 
occur in many different forms and in 
a variety of complex patterns. It 
seems clear, however, that regardless 
of these variations the key to their 





solution is found in the intelligent 
interpretation of all data bearing on 
the problem. The counselor, in his 
use of data, is merely an agent of the 
institution who aids the student in 
making his choices and in determin- 
ing his course of action. The deci- 
sion and its execution rest with the 
student. 


ORGANIZING A PROGRAM 


A matter of special importance 
and one that has proved particularly 
difficult for many college adminis- 
trators is the organization of a coun- 
seling program. Some deans and 
presidents, fortunately relatively few, 
have disposed of the whole issue by 
disclaiming any interest in educa- 
tional counseling or, in fact, in any 
aspect of student personnel work. In 
their thinking this is an area of ad- 
ministration that savors too much of 
coddling or spoon-feeding the stu- 
dent. It is merely an educational fad 
that will have its short day and be 
gone. This disposition of the matter 
is, indeed, an easy way for the ad- 
ministrator to relieve his conscience 
but it overlooks an important aspect 
of the student’s education. Other ad- 
ministrators take the position that 
educational counseling is so intimately 
related to good instruction that every 
member of the faculty should be a 
counselor—no other provisions for 
counseling being necessary. Still a 
third point of view prevailing in 
some institutions regards counseling 
as such a specialized service that it 
must be put into the hands of a few 
specially trained members of the 
staff. The most prevalent plan of 
administration, one which the writer 
believes to be sound in principle, im- 
poses on all members of the faculty 
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the responsibility of counseling stu- 
dents regarding questions that natu- 
rally grow out of their instructional 
relationships to students: such ques- 
tions as how to study a particular 
subject; e.g., mathematics or history; 
or why the student is failing in a par- 
ticular subject. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that most faculty members have 
neither the time nor the training to 
enable them to make the intensive 
diagnostic interpretation of data ad- 
vocated in the preceding discussion. 
In recognition of this fact, the plan 
provides for a staff of counselors, 
preferably members of the faculty 
who are relieved of some teaching 
responsibilities. This staff is expected 
to deal in a more thorough-going 
and professional manner with ques- 
tions that cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately by the faculty member as a 
lay counselor. But, as has already 
been implied, certain problems are of 
such a difficult nature that they must 
be referred to highly trained resource 
persons—the physician, the psychia- 
trist or clinical psychologist, or the 
psychometrist. The institution, there- 
fore, makes available to the semi- 
professional counselors the services 
of such professionally trained re- 
source persons as the needs of the 
students may demand. 

The successful operation of a coun- 
seling plan of this type depends to a 
large degree upon the effectiveness 
with which both the counseling ser- 
vices and the data used in counseling 
are coordinated. The coordinating 
function should be vested in a single 
administrative officer who sees that 
essential data are assembled and made 
available to all who will use them, 
and that all phases of the counseling 
service operate harmoniously and efh- 


ciently. This officer will likewise be 
the director of all other aspects of a 
comprehensive personnel program in- 
cluding numerous services that have 
not been discussed here, among them 
the housing and boarding of stu- 
dents, financial aid to students, the 
social program, extra-curricular activ- 
ities, the health service to students, 
and the program of student orienta- 
tion. Naturally, he will be respon- 
sible also for the development of a 
system of records that will be com- 
prehensive, cumulative, and unified. 
By way of summary, it should be 
noted that throughout this discussion 
emphasis has been placed upon the 
student as the chief concern of the 
educator. It has been pointed out 
that his educational problems are in- 
terlinked with all forms of related 
interests—vocational, social, and per- 
sonal. The fact has been stressed 
that the educational counselor must 
have a comprehensive understanding 
of these interrelationships. The writer 
has endeavored further to indicate 
the importance of diagnosis in coun- 
seling and the part that the use of 
pertinent data should play in diag- 
nosis. He has also expressed his con- 
viction that the student must solve 
his own problems, make his own 
choices and decisions. The counselor 
is merely a facilitating agent. The 
point also has been made that there 
are three levels of counseling: 
1. The lay faculty. 


2. The semi-professional. 
3. The professional. 


Finally, it is recognized that coun- 
seling, along with all other personal 
services, must be coordinated if it is 
to serve its maximum purpose in pro- 
moting the educational welfare and 
progress of the student. 


Educational Guidance in a Secondary School 


MARION BROWN 


Educational guidance cannot be 
separated from other areas of gui- 
dance. However, in this article it is 
proposed to focus upon those aspects 
that are concerned primarily with 
helping students to achieve success in 
school work, indicating the relation- 
ship of this type of guidance to other 
phases of the general guidance pro- 
gram as it has been developed in the 
University High School at Oakland, 
Calif. University High School is a 
public senior high school with ap- 
proximately 2,000 students represent- 
ing a cross section of society. The 
group ranges from children whose 
ability is so limited that they need 
explicit directions for everything they 
undertake, to the brilliant who are 
intellectually capable of using infor- 
mation and directing their own ener- 
gies into constructive channels. 

A realistic attitude toward indi- 
vidual differences is expressed in the 
guidance program, which is directed 
toward working with all students, not 
only with those who are maladjusted 
or handicapped. The guidance staff 
includes counselors, health experts, 
and teachers trained in testing. The 
work is coordinated by the vice prin- 
cipal in charge of guidance. The vice 
principal in charge of instruction is 
dean of boys; the vice principal in 
charge of guidance is dean of girls. 
Guidance has three major functions. 


1. To study the abilities, interests, and needs 
of each individual student. 


2. To help him to recognize his abilities or 
disabilities, interests, and apparent needs; 
to evaluate them so that he may learn to 
live satisfactorily within his limitations; 
and to develop his capacities to the op- 
timum. 

- To make available to him the resources 
and experiences in the school and commu- 
nity which will enable him to develop 
and to reach his goals. 


In short, the guidance program is 
directed toward helping each student 
make the best possible investment of 
his time, interests, and abilities. It is 
concerned with health; personality; 
intellectual abilities; educational, vo- 
cational, and recreational interests; 
home conditions; and social pressures 
as they are reflected in the student’s 
life in school. Guidance involves the 
whole school and depends upon the 
understanding cooperation of teach- 
ers, counselors, administrators, and 
experts, and upon flexible humane 
administrative policies. 

The first responsibility with respect 
to educational counseling is to obtain 
a picture of the progress of the stu- 
dent in previous years. It involves 
articulation between the senior high 
school and the schools the student 
has attended previously. Articula- 
tion has three objectives: 


1. To give information about the individual 
student to the receiving school. 

2. To acquaint the receiving school with the 
purposes and procedures of the junior 
high school. The adjustment of individ- 
uals depends somewhat upon the environ- 
ment to which they have become more 
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or less conditioned. To understand the 
problems which a student from a pare 
ticular junior high school may face, the 
senior school should understand not only 
the characteristics of the students but also 
the characteristics of the individual junior 
high schools. 

. To inform counselors and teachers in 
junior high schools about the offerings 
of the senior high school. Part of the 
success of a student’s first semester in se- 
nior high school depends upon the plans 
that he makes while he is still in the 
ninth grade. 


In order that these purposes of ar- 
ticulation might be served, University 
High School has developed a pro- 
gram of reciprocal cooperation with 
the junior high schools.’ 

Each semester a counselor is ap- 
pointed to work with the 11 junior 
high schools that send students to 
this school. This contact counselor 
has three responsibilities: 


1. To become acquainted with the staff of 
each of the junior high schools, and 
through them with the curriculum, the 
social environment, and the general morale 
of the school. 

- To become familiar with the needs and 
problems of individual students. Al- 
though cumulative records are sent to the 
senior school, personal conferences be- 
tween counselors yield important supple- 
mentary information and suggestions for 
helping students become favorably initi- 
ated into the receiving school. 

. To inform the junior high school coun- 
selors and students of the offerings of 
University High School. He distributes 
bulletins that describe courses and that 
list requirements for high school gradua- 
tion, for college entrance, and for voca- 
tional courses. Students are encouraged 
to discuss these with their parents. 


*For more detailed description of this program 
see Brown, Marion, and Martin, Vibella. “Toward 
Better Articulation.” Progressive Education 12:533- 
42; December 1935. 


Senior high school students explain 
about student activities, and may pre- 
sent a program to interpret life in 
the senior high school to the ninth 
grader. Occasionally prospective stu- 
dents are invited to visit University 
High School while they are still in 
the ninth grade. Often junior high 
school counselors will arrange for in- 
dividual conferences with students 
and parents. 

Although the contact counselor 
gives information about senior high 
school, the student plans his program 
for the first semester with the advice 
of his ninth grade counselor. It is 
assumed that the junior high school 
counselor assists the student to make 
his choices in the light of his personal 
needs as well as in conformity with 
the offerings and requirements of the 
senior school. It is entirely possible 
that in the interim between gradua- 
tion from the ninth grade and en- 
trance into the tenth, the student may 
develop new interests, or that health 
or conditions at home may necessitate 
changes in school plans. It is cus- 
tomary for the counselor to consult 
the junior high school counselor 
whenever possible, before approving 
any serious or major changes in pro- 
gram during the first semester. Al- 
though in the long run, the decision 
rests with the student and his parents, 
the former counselor probably knows 
the characteristics of the student and 
the conditions in the home better 
than the new counselor, and can give 
helpful advice. 

Junior high school principals and 
counselors are invited to University 
High School about six weeks after 
the opening of each semester to ob- 
tain first hand information about the 
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school, and to confer about the prog- 
ress of their former students. By this 
time students have received their first 
reports on progress. Their former 
counselors are interested in seeing 
their records. They visit classes, talk 
with teachers, discuss questions of ar- 
ticulation with the guidance staff, and 
contribute to a more complete under- 
standing of the problems that some 
of the tenth graders meet. This 
reciprocal program of articulation is 
of mutual benefit and we believe it 
helps to establish an effective basis 
for further counseling. 

Educational guidance in senior high 
school has only just begun when we 
have established an esprit de corps 
with junior high schools, obtained 
data about entering students, and 
helped them launch their first pro- 
gram. The experiences the new stu- 
dent encounters during his first weeks 
in the school may be a test of good 
articulation, but they reflect also the 
orientation of the student into the 
new situation. Part of the respon- 
sibility for orientation is the work of 
older students who plan special as- 
semblies, open-house meetings of 
clubs, receptions, and sports programs 
to welcome the newcomers and en- 
courage them to participate in the life 
of the school. 

The person who served as contact 
counselor becomes one of the tenth 
grade counselors in the senior school 
for the following semester. Each 
counselor continues with his group 
throughout the three years. Many 
factors enter into the selection of the 
counselor: variety of experiences with 
students, superiority as a teacher, spe- 
cial training in one or more aspects 


of guidance. Above all, he must be 
the kind of person in whom students 
have confidence, and to whom they 
would go for counsel whether or not 
that responsibility were especially 
delegated to him. He will look to 
the psychologist, physician, psychia- 
trist, recreation director, and voca- 
tional expert for assistance in studying 
individuals and for advice with re- 
spect to helping them plan construc- 
tive programs. The counselor is a 
generalist in the sense that he is in- 
terested in the student as a whole and 
in helping him to make the best pos- 
sible investment of his abilities, inter- 
ests, and time during these three 
years of senior high school. His ex- 
pertness lies in working with the stu- 
dent as a person and in mobilizing 
all aspects of the school in the service 
of the individual. Whether coun- 
selors are men or women, their coun- 
seling group includes both boys and 
girls. If it seems best in an individ- 
ual case to assign a man as counselor 
to a boy or a woman to a girl, or if 
personality irritations or conflicts arise, 
or if a student expresses a desire to 
have a particular counselor, suitable 
adjustments are made. 

An important part of the coun- 
selor’s responsibility lies in making 
the best possible approach to under- 
standing the individual. The work 
of the counselors is planned to facili- 
tate personal contacts with students 
and parents early in the semester. 
In addition to the information that 
he obtains through personal contacts 
with the junior high school, cumu- 
lative records give a long-range pic- 
ture of the individual’s health, home 
conditions, personality, educational 
progress, intellectual abilities, atten- 
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dance, interests, and goals.” When 
these records are received in Univer- 
sity High School, they are assembled 
in a folder and housed in a central 
file where they are accessible to 
counselors and teachers.* 


REsOURCES AND TECHNIQUES 


The counselor uses a variety of re- 
sources and techniques in studying 
individuals. Interviews with stu-. 
dents, former counselors, parents, 
teachers, and specialists reveal infor- 
mation and insight. The counselor 
gains impressions as he observes the 
student in classes, in halls, on play- 
grounds, and at parties. Reports and 
recorded observations of teachers, 
questionnaires, tests of abilities and 
aptitudes, reports of physical exami- 
nations, records of participation in so- 
cial activities, reports of conferences 
with parents, and samples of the stu- 
dent’s own work are added to the 
cumulative record which becomes a 
dynamic instrument for assisting the 
counselor to study the developing 
abilities, interests, and needs of each 
student, and in helping him to make 
adequate choices. 

What opportunities are there for 
choices? One hundred and thirty- 
five elective courses are offered. 
When present courses do not seem 
to satisfy needs, existing courses are 
modified or new ones are developed. 
For example, a course called “special 

*For further discussion of records, see Strang, 
Ruth. Every Teacher’s Records. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. 48 p. and 
Brown, Marion, and Martin, Vibella. “Records as 
Tools in the Study of Adolescence.” Educational 
Research Bulletin (Ohio State University) 15:207- 
15; November 11, 1936. 

*Certain types of confidential information are 
housed in a separate file in the office of the vice 


principal and a cross reference to such data is placed 
in the central file folder. 


interests” is offered for students with 
subject interests not included in other 
courses. The instructor helps the stu- 
dent to clarify his field of interest 
and directs him to teachers in the 
school who can give instruction in the 
particular field. A student may be 
interested in bacteriology, but since 
courses in this field are not offered, 
he may register for special interests 
and work under the supervision of a 
teacher who has had special training 
in bacteriology. 

Counselors give some group in- 
struction concerning opportunities and 
facilities through the medium of re- 
quired core courses to which one hour 
of the student’s day is devoted each 
semester. These courses were organ- 
ized to meet certain needs that coun- 
selors found to be common to the 
majority of students in each grade. 
The core course for students entering 
the tenth grade is called “personal 
management.” It starts at the point 
where the student is when he enters, 
and deals with problems in school 
that are of immediate concern to him. 
The course is the vortex around 
which all of his activities center. It 
gives him a systematic acquaintance 
with the school. Whenever possible, 
counselors teach these courses. In 
any event, they are in charge of those 
class discussions which lead to indi- 
vidual guidance, such as: study aids, 
use of time, vocational choices, re- 
quirements, and selection of courses. 
Students from personal management 
classes may visit various courses to 
hear demonstration lessons and teach- 


ers go to the core courses to describe 


“Hill, Ruby Larson. “Guidance for the Entering 
Student.” University High School Journal 13:239- 
44; December 1934. 
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their work and to answer students’ 
questions. Mimeographed outlines 
and statements describing the pur- 
poses, content, methods, and activi- 
ties of courses are given to students. 
Although this type of work bulks 
large in the personal management 
course for tenth graders, it is not 
neglected in other grades. The em- 
phases and procedures in each of the 
core courses vary, but there is time 
for counselors to conduct group dis- 
cussions and for students to explore 
different areas of work. Students 
take some preliminary steps in plan- 
ning their programs during these 
group meetings in core courses. On 
their program cards they list their 
subject preferences for the following 
semester and record their choices of 
student activities and employment or 
home duties that should be consid- 
ered in planning the school schedule. 


StuDENT Hanpicaps 


This group work forms a back- 


ground for individual interviews 
when students go over their proposed 
programs with their counselors. Al- 
though counselors generally have 
several interviews with each student 
during the semester, they focus upon 
specific questions of educational gui- 
dance during this conference. They 
sometimes advise students to post- 
pone decisions until the advice of 
parents or of the school physician 
can be obtained or until they make 
further investigation of vocational 
opportunities and requirements. The 
skill of the counselor in helping the 
student make choices that are most 
pertinent and significant to his own 
case is all important, for educational 
guidance certainly is not limited to 
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selection of subjects without respect 
to the total life of the student. 

Students may be handicapped by 
one or more disabilities in carrying 
out their educational plans. If these 
are intellectual, the problem is to 
help the student find satisfactory sub- 
stitute goals and to make plans ac- 
cordingly. Guidance is complicated 
here by pressure from parents, by 
‘impact of social standards, and by 
emotional conflicts within the student. 
In ascertaining the abilities of stu- 
dents, the counselor uses the results 
of Terman Group Tests, Stanford 
Achievement Tests, the student’s own 
scholarship record, and reports of 
teachers. In case of inconsistencies or 
conflicting evidence, the new revision 
of the Stanford Binet can be given. 
When evidence from every available 
source indicates that the plans of the 
student are incompatible with his 
abilities, the counselor assists him to 
explore other channels. In interpret- 
ing to parents the special needs of 
such students, the results of reading 
tests often are helpful, for parents 
seem to be able to accept the concept 
of reading difficulties without the 
emotional concomitants that appear 
when intellectual abilities are ques- 
tioned. Fortunately the senior high 
school is recognized more and more 
as an exploratory period. Since stu- 
dents can choose from a variety of 
courses requiring different kinds of 
abilities, there is greater chance that 
they may find a genuine interest 
within the range of ability, than if 
the curriculum were limited to the 
courses traditionally held as aca- 
demically respectable. 

Disabilities encountered in educa- 
tional guidance are not always intel- 
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lectual. They may be due to specific 
remedial disabilities as in the case of 
reading difficulties. The counselor 
looks to the reading expert for help 
in diagnosing reading difficulties and 
for suggestions for remedial work. 
Courses in remedial reading are 
planned with sufficient flexibility to 
allow for individual work. 

Some students are not able physi- 
cally to carry a full program of 
studies and at the same time to par- 
ticipate in extra-curricular activities. 
The school recognizes that social 
achievement is of paramount impor- 
tance to adolescents and has built 
a social program which is directed 
toward giving security to boys and 
girls in their pre-occupations and 
concerns with such problems as: 
“Shall I be chosen?” “Do I belong?” 
The enthusiasm and impetus attached 
to this aspect of school life is con- 
sidered threatening to the academic 
program in some schools. However, 
studies have shown that, in general, 
leaders in school activities are su- 
perior in physique, intelligence, and 
scholarship to their followers, and 
that those most active in school social 
life are likely to have the most di- 
versified and active social activities 
outside of school.° In University 
High School the emphasis is upon 
the welfare of the student, and de- 
cisions concerning conflicting interests 
are made on an individual basis. 
The counselor helps the student fac- 
ing such issues to make a careful 
analysis of all the factors involved— 
his health, his need for social experi- 


‘Brown, Marion. Leadership among High School 
Pupils. Contributions to Education, No. 559. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
166 p. 


ences, his immediate and long-range 
goals, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages that may result from the 
choices he might make. A boy with 
a serious heart difficulty would not 
participate in athletics; he might 
need to have all his classes on the 
first floor of the building, have per- 
mission to enter classes late, take less 
than the average school program. 
But he might keep in touch with stu- 
dent life and avoid feeling that he is 
different by working on a committee 
or by joining the staff of the school 
paper. If he did not undertake these 
extra-curricular activities, he might 
take extra subjects. The choice is 
made in the light of his needs, not 
in terms of orthodox or authoritarian 
“musts.” On the other hand many 
physially handicapped students gain 
their greatest satisfaction in scholastic 
achievement. For these, there is no 
pressure to make their behavior con- 
form to an overt pattern. Many ad- 
justments are made in the school 
life of students because of health.® 
The advice of the school physician or 
of the private physician is an impor- 
tant factor in educational guidance. 
Students who have fine intelligence, 
good health, and excellent social at- 
tributes need to select work that is 
stimulating and challenging. These 
students benefit from the wide choice 
of elective courses which permit them 
to work more rapidly and to cover a 
broader range of material than would 
be possible where there is a highly 
regimented routine. 

The counselor works not only with 


students but with administrators, par- 


*Brown, Marion. The Health Program in 
University High School.” University High School 
Journal 17: 1-65; October 1938. 
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ents, and specialists in the school and 
in the community. Counseling is 
most effective where the guidance 
program has established cooperative 
reciprocal relationships between the 
school, home, and community agen- 
cies.” 

Since education, and_ therefore 
guidance, is a continuum, there is no 
one point where educational guidance 
for the present leaves off and that for 
the future begins. The counselor as- 
sists the student to recognize the di- 
rection in which he is going and to 
map out in general the highways that 
have greatest promise of leading to 
his goals. Here educational and vo- 
cational guidance tend to merge. 

Vocational exploration is included 
in core coutses. Students make sur- 
veys, hear discussions by experts, and 
take excursions. Elective courses also 


contain units of work on certain voca- 


tions. Counselors from public busi- 
ness and trade schools come to the 
school to discuss requirements, types 
of training, and placement with coun- 
selors and students. Similar pro- 
cedures are followed for students 
who expect to enter other types of 
training schools. Students who leave 
school before graduation often need 
immediate assistance in finding em- 
ployment or in ascertaining the type 
of special training that will prepare 
them for work quickly and inexpen- 
sively. In the core course for seniors, 
those students who plan to enter col- 


™Brown, Marion, and Martin, Vibella. “Parents 
as Partners.” Journal of the National Education 
Association 25:195-97; September 1936, and Brown, 
Marion, and Clark, Marion. “Cooperation between 
the School and Community Social Agencies.” 
University High School Journal 15:13-17; October 
1936. 
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lege survey the offerings and require- 
ments of different colleges, and they 
are given practice in reading college 
catalogues and in planning their 
college courses. An academic inven- 
tory, on which the requirements for 
college entrance are recorded and on 
which plans are outlined in detail, 
helps students to plan and to take 
stock of their progress. 

Educational and vocational infor- 
mation must be accurate. The coun- 
selor cannot be an authority on all 
vocational fields. However, he can 
direct students to persons and re- 
sources in the community where they 
can obtain specific information, and 
he can assist them to appraise dif- 
ferent vocations in terms of their 
own interests and abilities. He keeps 
informed about vocations and occupa- 
tional trends through professional 
literature and through conferences 
with leaders in vocational fields as 
well as by visits to industries and 
training institutions. The school li- 
brary maintains files that are used by 
students, counselors, and parents. 
They contain materials on occupa- 
tions and catalogues of colleges and 
training schools. 

It is evident that educational gui- 
dance is carried on in an ever changing 
scene, and is modified by conditions 
that vary from student to student 
and from semester to semester. In 
general, however, the program is or- 
ganized to encompass problems re- 
lated to the experiences and needs 
of students from those they first en- 
counter upon entering the school to 
those they meet in planning for the 
future. 





Bibliography of 1937 Literature of Interest to Deans 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


This bibliography comprises a se- 
lection from the educational litera- 
ture which has appeared during 1937 
of such books, articles, and reports 
as are of especial’ significance for per- 
sonnel workers. An effort has been 
made to reveal something of the con- 
tent of each item included, particu- 
larly in the case of those not readily 
available. Since limitations of space 
have made it necessary to exclude 
many good writings, it has been 
thought useful to include an over- 
view of the trends in thought and 
practice, and of the results of investi- 
gations. 

There is a growing practice of 
evaluating the educational system in 
terms of its effect on the youth of 
the community and there is a grow- 
ing attempt to revise it to meet the 
indicated needs. The school is being 
viewed as but one among other in- 
fluential institutions, and the neces- 
sity of its closer cooperation with 
these other institutions is being recog- 
nized. There is increasing coopera- 
tion among both private and public 
agencies in initiating, financing, and 
carrying out comprehensive research 
projects concerned with student char- 
acteristics and needs, and with the 
evaluation of schools. 

With respect to student personnel 
work, it is recognized as imperative 
that the point of view permeate the 
institution and much has been written 
to interpret its philosophy and define 
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its scope. One coordinated program, 
whatever its specific organization and 
allocation of duties, is advocated. 
Numerous new and specific methods 
of procedure and organization are 
being developed to implement the 
philosophy and much sound evalua- 
tion of program, in terms of extent 
and quality of services which actually 
influence the student, is in progress. 

Educational guidance is coming to 
be looked upon as a continuous proc- 
ess from elementary school through 
college, and urgent need for more 
services of this type, particularly in 
the lower school and in high school, 
is indicated. High schools need more 
information about the nature of col- 
lege life and about particular colleges 
in order to do better counseling. 
Indices derived from various factors 
—most frequently from percentile 
rank in high school graduating classes 
and intelligence test scores, but often 
from these factors supplemented by 
ratings on such traits as attitude and 
industry—are becoming more widely 
used and are proving valid for pre- 
dicting academic success in college. 
For college admission, less emphasis 
is being placed upon specific course 
requirements, and more upon apti- 
tude as judged by test scores, previ- 
ous scholastic attainments, ratings, 
and interviews. 

The literature dealing with extra- 
curricular activities reveals a com- 
mendable tendency to capitalize on 
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the educational import inherent in 
them. Institutions are accepting 
more responsibility for the quality of 
the experience derived by students 
from participation in such activities. 
There is, at present, a tendency for 
students and faculty to work together 
both in areas which previously be- 
longed exclusively to the students, 
and in those which formerly were the 
province of the faculty alone. “Com- 
munity government” has supplanted 
“student self-government” in a num- 
ber of schools. This increased re- 
sponsibility for student experiences 
is demonstrated by providing for the 
student organizations in the school or 
university budget, by increasing 


faculty consultation and advisory 
services, and by making facilities 
available to students during out-of- 
school hours for meetings, recreation, 
and special functions. 


Officers and teachers concerned 
with health are striving to make the 
health program pervade the entire 
institution and become the concern 
of all the faculty and the students 
rather than of a few individuals. 
The number of health services 
performed in schools and colleges is 
increasing. Facilities of the medical 
office are being enlarged and ex- 
tended, and responsibility for stu- 
dent health is extending to areas, 
such as food service, which have as- 
sumed little of it in the past. Health 
instruction and health environment 
are being correlated more closely. 

There is growing popularity of the 
cooperative movement in_ student 
housing. In some cases, such houses 
are managed directly by the uni- 
versity, but independent student 
houses are increasing and succeeding. 


The frequent lack of provision for 
social education in these houses em- 
phasizes the need for extending the 
personnel program into all residence 
units, since in them the most direct 
influence can be exerted upon the 
students. Many institutions are in- 
creasing the counseling staffs in their 
residence halls, urging counseling sys- 
tems in fraternities, and providing 
consultation services for student off- 
cers of living groups. 

Research and experience with per- 
sonnel techniques indicate continuous 
and serious efforts to revise and 
evaluate the tools and practices in 
use. Many institutions report in- 
crease in function and practicability 
of their personnel records by addition 
of new measures and elimination of 
those whose usefulness has not been 
demonstrated thoroughly after a peri- 
od of trial. Existing paper-and- 
pencil questionnaires and ratings of 
personality adjustment have been 
proved inadequate by several studies. 
The clinical approach to personality, 
supplemented by those valid objec- 
tive measures which are available, is 
being accepted more widely at pres- 
ent. 

In vocational guidance and place- 
ment, school officials are recognizing 
that their work is unfinished when 
the student leaves school and are 
initiating follow-up studies for evalu- 
ation purposes. Need for coopera- 
tion on the part of the schools, 
employers, and government employ- 
ment services in making follow-up 
surveys and in gathering and dissemi- 
nating information on occupational 
opportunities and trends, is being met 
by efforts to coordinate such services 
in some cities. Such organization ona 
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nation-wide basis is advocated. There 
is perceptible progress in developing 
more effective diagnostic tools and 
teaching devices. The trend in voca- 
tional preparation in schools is in the 
direction of familiarizing the stu- 
dents with broad fields rather than 
of attempting to prepare them spe- 
cifically for one definite job. Statis- 
tics on types of preparation necessary 
for occupations, which show that 
training for a vast majority of jobs 
is received “on the job,” sanction 
the wisdom of this trend. That there 
is need for closing the gap existing 
between high school and employment 
is emphatically revealed by surveys 
of youth. To meet this need some 
schools have instituted a cooperative 
plan of half-time study and half- 
time employment. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ORGANIZATION OF 
PERSONNEL Work 


American Council on Education. The 
Student Personnel Point of View. 
Studies, Series I, Vol. 1, No. 3. 
Washington, D. C.: The Council, 
1937. 14 p. 


This report of a conference on the phi- 
losophy and development of student personnel 
work in college and university discusses the 
meaning of the student personnel point of 
view and recognizes 23 student personnel 
services which implement it. Many essential 
lines of coordination within the field and in 
its outside relationships are pointed out. The 
committee recommends the establishment of 
a permanent committee on student personnel 
work and designates important services which 
it should undertake. 


Brown, Kenneth Irving. “Sitting 
One’s Way Through College.” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education 8: 457-63; 
December 1937. 


This article is a vigorous indictment of the 
“seats of learning” where students “sit their 
way through.” The writer would reduce 
the tangible evidence of educational success, 
make academic bookkeeping secondary, and 
pay homage to true achievement. He lists 
11 criteria by which he would judge the 
merit of the prospective graduate, which re- 
quirements are measured not in years but in 
degree of achievement, and are calculated to 
eliminate the “sitter.” 


Cowley, W. H. “A Preface to the 
Principles of Student Counseling.” 
Educational Record 18: 217-34; 
April 1937. 


The writer offers three concepts of coun- 
seling which are basic to all counseling prin- 
ciples—counseling as the personalization of 
education, counseling as educational integra- 
tion, and counseling as the coordination 
of all student personnel services. He 
traces the historical development of these 
concepts and emphasizes the present impor- 
tance of coordination in preventing the func- 
tions of personalization and integration from 
committing the very errors which they were 
established to overcome. Cowley grants 
that personnel work is indeed the “fifth wheel 
of education”—the steering wheel! 


Fraser, Mowat G. The College of 
the Future. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. 529 p. 


This scholarly work constitutes a compre- 
hensive appraisal and criticism of the wide 
range of conflicting fundamental proposals 
and policies in American higher education 
and, incidentally, purposefully develops and 
illustrates a sound procedure for doing so. 


Lloyd-Jones, Esther. “What is This 
Thing Called Personnel Work?” 
Teachers College Record 38: 477- 
84; March 1937. 


After reviewing various definitions, the 
writer concludes that personnel work is a 
term used to encompass a point of view, 
services, and the administration of personnel. 
A personnel point of view considers the indi- 
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vidual of supreme importance, and is signifi- 
cant in democratic philosophy. It must be 
concrete throughout the institution in order 
to bring about effective instruction and 
accomplish educational objectives. Methods of 
making it concrete, of implementing it, and 
of coordinating services in order to confirm 
and extend it, are discussed. 


MacLean, Malcolm S.; Williams, 
Cornelia Taylor; and Darley, John 
G. “Personnel Work and Guidance 
in the General College, University 
of Minnesota.” Education 57: 588- 
94; June 1937. 


The authors trace the steps used in coun- 
seling the students in the General College 
and describe four comprehensive research 
studies involving the students, which are now 
in progress. 


McAfee, Mildred H. ‘Woman’s 
Place Then and Now.” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Col- 


leges 23: 376-83; November 1937. 


This article offers an interpretative history 
of women’s entry into the field of college 
education, illustrated with specific instances 
from the pioneer achievements of Oberlin. 


Ogan, R. W., and others. A College 
Looks at its Program. New Con- 
cord, Ohio: Muskingum College, 
1937. 326 p. 


This thorough study of the curriculum and 
student services at Muskingum College was 
prepared by the faculty. One chapter is a 
job analysis of the work of the dean of 
women. 


Plant, James Stuart. Personality and 
the Cultural Pattern. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1937. 432 p. 


A psychiatrist here approaches personality 
as “the integration of the individual into the 
total milieu.” From a background of experi- 
ence as director of a juvenile clinic, the 


writer offers examples of the interaction of 
personality and environment drawn from 
studies of “the casual breakdown.”  Pilant’s 
goal is the molding of institutions on the 
basis of an individual-centered philosophy. 
Accordingly, he appraises in turn the various 
institutions of society with respect to what 
they mean to people, their current assets and 
liabilities, and the outlook for change. Along 
with the necessity for altering the surround- 
ing cultural pattern in order to effect less 
tension between it and the individual, the 
author recognizes the need for educating 
individuals for change. 


Sturtevant, Sarah M. “Some Dis- 
turbing Conflicts between Theory and 
Practice in Guidance.” School and 
Society 45: 697-707; May 22, 1937. 


The writer discusses conflicts in several 
areas between what personnel workers be- 
lieve, and what they often do: (1) Their 
respect for personality is betrayed when un- 
qualified workers humiliate and antagonize 
children by administering inferior question- 
naires which make suggestive inquiries about 
their thoughts, family relationships, and the 
like. (2) Efforts to motivate students through 
development of dynamic social interests fre- 
quently are nullified by counseling (often is 
this true of vocational) which emphasizes 
the ego. (3) The laws of learning are often 
ignored—readiness for interviews, emotional 
concomitants which condition learning, and 
other factors receive little consideration. (4) 
A composite view of the student frequently is 
destroyed by tearing him apart for diagnosis. 
(5) Guidance workers themselves often dem- 
onstrate poor adjustment, and fail to appraise 
their weaknesses objectively. 

Those in the field must rethink their 
philosophy, refine their skills, and undertake 
sound research—especially in the areas of 
motivation and growth. 


Symonds, Percival M. “Plea for the 
Integration of School Guidance Ac- 
tivities.’ Teachers College Record 
38: 686-710; May 1937. 


The writer traces the development of six 
fields which are significant in the school at 
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present—personnel administration, vocational 
guidance, clinical psychology, social work, 
psychiatry, and child development — and 
stresses the desirability of a program of gui- 
dance which shall integrate them. 


Treacy, John P. “Analyzing a Gui- 
dance Program.” American School 
Board Journal 94: 29-30; April 
1937. 


Essential queries in analyzing a guidance 
program and diagnosing its weaknesses are: 
Is there a clear statement of objectives? Are 
faculty members vitally interested? Is there 
in-service training of faculty members? Is 
there a trained leadership? Is adequate 
physical equipment provided? Are there 
adequate provisions for collecting information 
basic to effective guidance? Does the pro- 
gram fit the community? Does it conform 
to fundamental principles of organization? 
Do teaching loads and the daily schedule 
leave room for guidance? Are there constant 
efforts to evaluate? Points to consider in 
answering each of these evaluative questions 
are suggested. 


Williamson, E. G., and Darley, J. G. 


Student Personnel Work. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 
313 p. 


This volume sets forth a sound philosophy 
of personnel work, and, incidentally, illus- 
trates how this philosophy has been carried 
out at the University of Minnesota. The 
authors divide personnel work into three ma- 
jor parts; namely, research, clinical practice, 
and preventive or corrective measures. They 
indicate that the most immediate forward 
step is a development of clinical procedures, 
based on the tools which research has pro- 
vided thus far. Such procedures properly lie 
between the two extremes of “mechanical use 
of statistical analysis” and “sentimentalized 
intuition.” The volume places emphasis upon 
educational and vocational guidance and upon 
coordination rather than centralization of 
services, 


Vasché, Joseph Burton. “A Small 
High School Guides its Students.” 
Business Education World 18: 287- 
89; December 1937. 


In the high school there are four coun- 
selors, each of whom serves as adviser to the 
same class continuously for four years. These 
counselors, who work under the direction of 
one of their group, are assisted by the home 
room teachers and by the entire faculty, every 
member of which has definite guidance re- 
sponsibilities. The services and program pro- 
vided are described. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 


Allport, Gordon Willard. Person- 
ality. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1937. 588 p. 


This volume provides a survey of the 
fruits of the psychological study of person- 
ality and supplies new coordinating concepts 
and theories. The author considers in turn 
the approach to personality, the development, 
the structure, the analysis, and the under- 
standing of personality. The whole is a 
penetrating and clarifying contribution to 
this phase of the study of the individual. 


Burks, Frances. “The Relation of 
Social Intelligence Test Scores to 
Ratings of Social Traits.” Journal of 
Social Psychology 8: 146-53; Febru- 
ary 1937. 


The writer discovered no significant rela- 
tionship between scores on the George Wash- 
ington Social Intelligence Test and composite 
ratings of women students by their sorority 
sisters on four traits—social knowledge, social 
prestige, social desire, and ability to inspire 
affection. 


Cattell, Psyche. “Stanford-Binet I. 
Q. Variations.” School and Society 
45: 615-18; May 1, 1937. 

A study of more than 13,000 pupils given 


the Stanford-Binet test during the first nine 
years of the Harvard Growth Study revealed 
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the following changes in I. Q.: 1% varied 
more than 40 I. Q. points; 1% gained more 
than 30 points, 5% gained more than 19 
points, 10% gained more than 14 points, 
and 25% gained more than seven points; 
1% lost more than 16 points, 5% lost more 
than 14 points, 10% lost more than 10 
points, and 25% lost more than five points. 

Each child was tested two or more times 
at intervals ranging from seven months to 
seven years. Sixty different well trained ex- 
aminers did the testing; frequently the same 
child was tested by several different examin- 
ers. The results of this study are reported 
to approximate those of other similar studies. 


Chave, Ernest J. Personality Devel- 
opment in Children. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. 354 p. 


For those who desire a rapid survey of 
the subject of personality development in 
children as a genetic approach to the age 
group with which they are working, this 
book will be welcome. The author has 
used the experimental work in education, re- 
ligion, biology, psychology, ethics, and sociol- 
ogy in order to show how personality emerges 
from the many complex factors which limit 
and shape it. Of particular interest to per- 
sonnel workers is the discussion in chapters 
six through 10 of the influence on behavior 
and personality development of such environ- 
mental factors as play and playmates, family 
relations, the school, and community agencies. 
Chapter 11 deals briefly with methods and 
techniques for the study of children. 


Dimock, Hedley S. Rediscovering 
the Adolescent. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1937. 288 p. 


On the basis of study of some 200 boys 
over a period of two years, the author re- 
ports conclusions concerning the relationships 
between pubescence and growth in body, in 
motor control, in personality characteristics, 
in social behavior, and in moral and religious 
ideas. His findings serve to dispel some of 
our ignorance and false conceptions of the 
teen ages and bear significant implications for 
reconsideration of educational procedure. 
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Gordon, Phoebe. “The Teen Age 
and Its Money Problems.” Clearing 
House 11: 402-406; March 1937. 


A survey of 600 high school seniors re- 
veals the social problems which arise from 
lack of finances and shows the need for con- 
sidering the working student in planning and 
scheduling the extra-curricular program. 


Hildreth, G. H., and Keller, V. M. 
“Results of an Experience Inventory 
in the High School.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record 38: 581-92; April 1937. 


The summarized data furnish detailed 
information about adolescent experiences and 
problems. 


Moore, Herbert, and Graham, 
Louise. “A Stury of Freshmen’s Dis- 
tribution of Time.” School and So- 
ciety 45: 336-38; March 6, 1937. 


The methods used in this study at Mount 
Holyoke College are exemplary. With excel- 
lent control of variables, daily time records 
were obtained from 218 freshmen for a two- 
week period—the third and fourth weeks of 
the second semester. General results, com- 
puted from much interesting detail, reveal that 
the average freshman spends between eight 
and nine hours a day on academic work, 
between four and five on recreation, from 10 
to 11 on physical care, and two on personal 
care and miscellaneous activities. 


Mudd, Emily Hartshorne. “Youth 
and Marriage.” Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science 194: 111-18; November 
1937. 


A series of case studies emphasize some of 
the difficulties youth encounter in this vital 
and fundamental area of life. “Youth and 
Marriage” is one of the excellent articles in 
this issue of the Azmals, entitled The Pros- 
pect for Youth. It is pointed out that the 
particular form of marriage under any cul- 
ture always represents more of the ideologies 
and customs of the past than of the present. 
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Some of the problems of today are: delayed 
independence, a job for the wife, the 
doubling-up of several generations in one 
household. 


Rainey, Homer P., and others. How 
Fare American Youth? New York: 
D. Appleton- Century Co., 1937. 
186 p. 


This volume is a comprehensive, realistic 
summary and interpretation of the findings 
of the American Youth Commission. It indi- 
cates and explains population trends, and 
shows the present situation of youth with 
regard to jobs, the school’s health, recrea- 
tion, the home, and the larger citizenship. 
Special sections are devoted to rural youth 
and to Negro youth. Rainey points out the 
implications of the study and makes recom- 
mendations for programs to be undertaken 
by various agencies of society. 


Soderquist, Harold O. “Validity of 
the Measurement of Social Traits of 
High School Pupils by the Method 
of Rating by Associates.” Journal of 
Educational Research 31: 29-44; 
September 1937. 


An experiment with many groups of chil- 
dren at different grade levels in which they 
rated each other on sociability produced re- 
liability coefficients ranging from .75 to .97, 
with only one coefficient below .86. High 
coefficients were likewise found for ratings 
on friendliness, leadership, and “pep.” 

On the basis of this study, the writer be- 
lieves that pupils should be given ratings by 
associates on such traits, and that these trait 
records will prove valuable in predicting per- 
sonal and vocational success. 


Strang, Ruth. Behavior and Back- 
ground of Students in College and 
Secondary School. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1937. 515 p. 

This is the second of a series of five vol- 


umes which summarize and evaluate investiga- 
tions in all areas of student personnel work. 


It deals comprehensively with the problems, 
intelligence, scholastic achievement, person- 
ality, attitudes and interests, and social and 
economic backgrounds of students, and also 
devotes a chapter each to their use of time 
and their financial problems. The book is 
carefully documented (there are 1,310 refer- 
ences listed in the bibliography) for those 
who wish to know the sources of ideas, but 
it is more than a mere summary of the work 
of other writers. ‘Throughout the chapters 
there are many comments on and interpreta- 
tions of the investigations. However, this 
series will be of primary interest to those who 
prefer to weigh evidence for themselves 
rather than to have conclusions drawn for 
them. 


Wellman, Beth L. “Mental Growth 
from Preschool to College.” Journal 
of Experimental Education 6: 127- 
38; December 1937. 


Results of widely quoted research at the 
University of Iowa reveal significant changes 
in intelligence quotients of children in the 
university schools who were followed from 
the nursery school to the college level. The 
investigators account for individual differ- 
ences in increase in intelligence quotients in 
the group studied by differences (in quality 
and length of time) in educational environ- 
ment, and assert that the customary relatively 
small change in intelligence quotient is due 
to environmental conditions. This may indi- 
cate that many individuals measure below 
their true intelligence because their environ- 
ment has not proved sufficiently stimulating 
to develop it to capacity. 


Williamson, E. G., and Darley, J. G. 
“Measurement of Social Attitudes 
of College Students.” Journal of So- 
cial Psychology 8: 219-42; May 
1937. 


This article reports one set of results from 
a three-part questionnaire answered by 2,500 
students at the University of Minnesota in a 
survey conducted by a faculty-student com- 
mittee to ascertain the status and needs of 
the social life of the students. 
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Willoughby, Raymond Royce. Sexu- 
ality in the Second Decade. Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, Vol. 2, No. 3, 
Serial No. 10. Washington, D. C.: 
the Society, National Research Coun- 
cil, 1937. 57 p. 


The factual studies summarized in this 
comprehensive review indicate that adolescence 
“does not initiate, but only intensifies,” spe- 
cifically sexual behavior. First striking sex 
impressions are frequently acquired before 
the age of 13, while sex instruction lags con- 
siderably behind. Sex feelings and desire 
usually do not appear much before the age 
of 10, then increase rapidly up to the age 
of 16 or 17. “In western cultures as they 
now exist, self gratification is the typical 
sexual behavior of early and middle adoles- 
cence.” Autosexuality in adolescence does not 
appear to have any deleterious effect, although 
it may become a symptom of the withdraw- 
ing type of personality maladjustment. Homo- 
sexual tendencies seem “of slight theoretical 
significance, whatever their dramatic inter- 
est.” Such behavior may be associated 
with withdrawing types of personality. En- 
vironments, in which one sex is segregated 
and has inadequate heterosexual outlets, can 
increase the tendency toward homosexuality. 
Heterosexual behavior, like these other forms 
of sexuality, is “very sensitive to a number 
of environmental variables, the most impor- 
tant, of course, being cultural sanctions.” 


Young, Kimball; Drought, Neal; 
and Bergstresser, John. “Social and 
Emotional Adjustments of Freshmen 
at the University of Wisconsin.” 
American Sociological Review 2: 166- 
77; April 1937. 


A study of 250 men was undertaken in an 
effort to check the assumption that person- 
ality factors and various situations in the stu- 
dent’s background and contemporary life are 
important in causing discrepancy between 
scholastic average predicted on the basis of 
percentile rank in the high school class and 
scores on the American Council Psychological 
Test, and the scholastic average actually 
achieved. 


It was concluded that there is no correla- 
tion between scores on the personality tests 
used (Bell Adjustment Inventory and Wis- 
consin Scale of Personality Traits) and devia- 
tion from predicted average, and that the 
tests are inadequate because they assume 
separate traits within the individual which 
cannot be broken down in this manner. In 
situational analysis the importance of taking 
cognizance of attitudes, symbolic meanings, 
and motivations was revealed. Studénts, whose 
deviations from prediction were plus, were 
characterized by good study habits, definite 
vocational aims, employment during the peri- 
od between high school and college, and high 
percentile rank in the high school class. 
Those with minus deviations were character- 
ized by excessive social life, change of cur- 
riculum in college, and poor study habits. 


CouUNSELING TECHNIQUES 


Embree, R. B., Jr. “A Cumulative- 
Record System Based on Perma- 
nent Standard Scores for Intelligence 
Quotient and Achievement.” School 
Review 45: 438-46; June 1937. 


The record system described, which has 
been developed at the University High School 
of the University of Minnesota, embodies 
several sound and significant features. Re- 
productions of cards are shown. 


Feder, Daniel D., and Mallett, D. R., 
“Validity of Certain Measures of 
Personality Adjustment.” Journal of 
the American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars 13: 5-15; October 
1937. 


From the study of a group of college stu- 
dents with marked personality maladjust- 
ments, a series of criteria for the validity of 
personality scales of the paper-and-pencil type 
was established. The findings indicate that 
the three tests used (Thurstone Personality 
Schedule, Woodworth-House Mental Hygiene 
Inventory, and Bell Adjustment Inventory) 
have doubtful validity for discovery and 
diagnosis of personality maladjustments. They 
do not seem to be adequate substitutes for 
the personal or psychiatric interview. 
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Strang, Ruth. Counseling Technics 
in College and Secondary School. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1937. 159 p. 


This is volume three in the series of five 
which furnish summaries and evaluations of 
personnel work. It deals with personnel rec- 
ords, the case study, the interview, observa- 
tion, rating scales, and the autobiography and 
related techniques, and discusses the place of 
such techniques in the development and gui- 
dance of students. As in the other volumes of 
the series, the writer points out further re- 
search which is needed in each area. 


Uhlken, Sophia M. “The Value of 
Non-Academic Permanent Records.” 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars 12:105-10; 
January 1937. 


Listed here and discussed are six criteria 
for the preparation of a non-academic perma- 
nent record form; the main divisions, with 
reproductions, of the form used at Nebraska 
State Normal College, Chadron, Nebraska; 
and reasons for maintaining such records. 


DiscIPLINE 


Brooks, Wendell S. “Fired for 
Fighting.” School and Society 45: 
292-93; February 27, 1937. 


An example is offered to illustrate the argu- 
ment that speech and action, which frequently 
result in dismissal of a student from an insti- 
tution, are in reality evidences of capability, 
and that such a student may be the one who 
needs most and can profit most from guidance. 


EpucaATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Drake, Lewis E., and Henmon, V. 
A. C. “The Prediction of Scholar- 
ship in the College of Letters and 
Science at the University of Wiscon- 
sin.” School and Society 45:191-94; 
February 6, 1937. 


Of four criteria examined, the best single 
one for prediction of scholarship proved to 


be the centile ranking in the high school 
graduating class) The American Council 
Psychological Examination ranked next, fol- 
lowed by the Cooperative English Test, Se- 
ries I, Part I. The poorest criterion for 
prediction proved to be the Henmon-Nelson 
Test of Mental Ability, High School Exam- 
ination, administered during the senior year 
in high school. 


Hartman, Helen J. “Pre-College 
Guidance in Ohio,” School Review 
45:662-71; November 1937. 


A check list sent to 73 high schools revealed 
the incompleteness of pre-college guidance. 
Causes revealed were lack of interest and lack 
of time on the part of the faculty, lack of 
trained leadership to initiate such service, and 
lack of knowledge of freshman experiences 
in college. Sound objectives for such a pro- 
gram, with suggestions for improving the 
present situation, are included. 


Hartson, L. D. “Further Validation 
of the Rating Scales Used with Can- 
didates for Admission to Oberlin Col- 
lege.” School and Society 46:155-60; 
July 31, 1937. 


Of composite ratings (three) on personal 
traits made by the high school principal, 
teacher(s), and a friend, the rank order of 
items for predicting college scholarship for 
men proved to be intelligence, methods of 
work, attitude toward school work, industry, 
reliability, emotional stability, leadership, and 
appearance. For women, the rankings of 
methods and attitude were reversed. 

A score based on ratings of the three items 
— intelligence, industry, and attitude—proved 
as valid for predicting scholarship as did the 
entire -combination. The ratings of prin- 
cipals and teachers proved much more valid 
than the ratings of friends, the principal 
being the best judge of the three. Such esti- 
mates materially supplement either the scho- 
lastic record or intelligence test score, or both, 
for predicting college scholarship. 


McConn, Charles Maxwell. Planning 
for College. -New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., 1937. 267 p. 
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The advice, addressed to young people and 
their parents and guardians, considers such 
questions as who should go to college, the 
type of college to choose and how to judge 
individual institutions, and costs and possible 
ways to finance one’s education. 


Nelson, M. J. “An Experiment with 
Optional Attendance.” School and 
Society 45:414-16; March 20, 1937. 


The students in three classes at lowa State 
Teachers College were given the privilege of 
optional attendance except on test dates and 
were graded only on the basis of their test 
scores. Findings revealed by pairing these 
students with a control group to whom the 
privilege was not extended, led the writer to 
conclude that gaims in achievement are slight- 
ly less for the experimental group than the 
control group, that students absent themselves 
much more frequently when attendance is 
optional, that average or superior students do 
as well or better under this plan, but that 
poor students take so much advantage of op- 
tional attendance that their achievement suf- 
fers. 


Turrell, A. M. “Factors Related to 
Scholarship at Pasadena.” Junior Col- 
lege Journal 7:248-54; February 
1937. 


This article is valuable because of its de- 
scription of the significant curricular offerings 
at this institution, and its presentation of the 
guidance program within the college with its 
relation to the city-wide program serving all 
the high schools. Results of investigations of 
the relationships between attendance and 
scholarship and achievement are reported and 
it is shown that investigating the causes of 
absence proves effective in reducing it. Many 
students in the college who were doing poor 
work have been salvaged by counseling under 
its Scholastic Probation Plan. 


Group ACTIVITIES 


Amos, Thyrsa W. “The College 
Extra-Curriculum and the Personnel 
Point of View.” Educational Record 
18:506-24; October 1937. 


oF Deans oF WomEN 


This interesting article describes how the 
writer applies, fosters, and creates the per- 
sonnel point of view with regard to the 
extra-curriculum at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. She points out the inherent advan- 
tages of the extra-curriculum as a source of 
present satisfaction and social development 
and as a means of training in business, execu- 
tive, and teaching skills, but recognizes that 
the guality of the experience involved is a 
responsibility of the personnel officers. 

Nomination of student leaders is made on 
an impartial merit basis by small nominating 
committees of the organization which operate 
through a central clearing committee—the 
senior court of the Women’s Self Government 
Association, which is composed of five out- 
standing and highly respected seniors. A 
luncheon meeting of all nominees serves to 
reduce tensions, foster proper perspectives, 
and provide an opportunity to discuss possible 
future contributions of defeated candidates. 
Elections for all women’s organizations are 
held on the same day by secret ballot. 

A three-week formal training institute for 
leaders is directed by the Women’s Self Gov- 
ernment Association in April and is attended 
by officers, committee chairmen, and faculty. 
Topics discussed are the personnel point of 
view, the place and value of the extra- 
curriculum in college life, leadership, pro- 
gram, duties of specific officers, reports, and 
group living. 

A point scale which places emphasis on the 
quality of the work done, not the number of 
positions held, provides a dignified way of 
recording participation. Such a scale should 
be made by trained students who know the 
time and effort each job requires. 

“Understanding teachers and understand- 
ing student leaders mean that each group 
knows, believes in, and acts upon the person- 
nel point of view in education. They work 
together to ‘release the splendors within’ the 
individual and the group.” 


Brown, Clara M. “A. Social-Activities 
Survey.” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion 8:257-64, 288; May 1937. 


In response to student request the presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota appointed 
a student-faculty committee to “analyze 
the social needs of students and to make 
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suggestions as to how these needs might be 
met.” On the basis of data gathered from 
2,500 replies to a questionnaire, the com- 
mittee made the following chief recommen- 
dations: That the university should (1) offer 
instruction in the social conventions, (2) 
inform secondary school administrators of this 
need, (3) stimulate interest in creative ac- 
tivities, (4) distribute the Student Handbook 
to transfer and graduate students as well as 
to freshmen, (5) sponsor more social func- 
tions free or at low cost, (6) arrange more 
affairs for small instead of large groups,’ (7) 
increase dormitory facilities to provide for 
more out-of-town students and offer better 
social programs in the dormitories, (8) give 
special diagnostic attention to many students 
leading restricted social lives (a common rec- 
reation building for men and women was 
urged), (9) provide opportunities for faculty 
and students to meet in small groups, (10) 
urge fraternities not to force their members 
to participate in extra-curricular activities nor 
to concentrate these and social affairs within 
their own groups, (11) consider a period of 
apprenticeship, similar to that for teachers, 
for those desiring to direct recreational activ- 
ities, (12) extend the present counseling sys- 
tem and integrate it with other parts of the 
social program, (13) create a permanent com- 
mittee to coordinate plans and programs for 
student social adjustment. 


Coyle, Grace Longwell, editor. 
Studies in Group Behavior. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 
258 p. 

Case studies of five representative club 
groups which were developed as a part of the 
program of a social settlement in a foreign 
section of an American city are presented in 
detail. This is one of the few published 
attempts to analyze the process of group work 
with adolescents. 


Engelhardt, H. L. “Leisure Educa- 
tion and Recreation and the Educa- 
tor’s Responsibility.” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education 8: 
343-44, 392-93; June 1937. 


The school must link itself with other com- 
munity agencies in accepting responsibility 


for students beyond school hours. It must 
increase and better utilize its equipment and 
provisions for recreation and its physical qual- 
ities which directly influence health. The 
health and recreation programs must pervade 
the school, with all teachers participating in 
them. School environment, even the color 
schemes, set the stage for these programs. 
Both in and out of school hours provision 
must be made for recreation for the many 
rather than the few. There is no such thing 
as a leisure activity without educational im- 
port—this the state and local boards of edu- 
cation must recognize. 


Harriman, Philip L. “The Student- 
Faculty Congress.” Journal of High- 
er Education 8:413-16; November 
1937. 


The organization at Bucknell University 
herein described exemplifies the trend toward 
student participation in government rather 
than so-called “student government.” 


Hill, Howard C., Jr. “A Leisure 
Center.” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion 8:95-100; February 1937. . 


This article describes in detail the Com- 
mons, the ground floor of the Union Build- 
ing at the University of Indiana, which is 
the social center of the university. It con- 
sists of a cafeteria, men’s grill, and soda shop, 
which are under the supervision of the direc- 
tor of halls and commons. Meal arrange- 
ments and social programs are described, as is 
also the cooperative dining room which is 
maintained as an adjunct of the cafeteria. 


Prunty, Merle Charles. “Education 
through Extra-Class Participation.” 
Junior College Journal 7:465-74; 
May 1937. 


This article constitutes a comprehensive 
discussion of the theory of extra-curricular 
activities in practice at Stephens College. 
These activities constitute one of the five 
academic divisions.of the curriculum, under 
a faculty head. It is this faculty head who 
describes the entire program of activities. 
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HEALTH PROGRAMS 


National Conference on College 
Hygiene. Health in Colleges. Pro- 
ceedings of the Second National Con- 
ference on College Hygiene. New 
York: National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 1937. 112 p. 


This is an excellent, readable report of the 
second national conference on health in col- 
leges, held in December 1936, five years after 
the first conference. It emphasizes coopera- 
tion as “the keystone upon which student 
health, in all its varied phases, rests.” Amid 
significant discussion and statistics, the report 
sets forth the following chief responsibilities 
for administrators and personnel officers: (1) 
To review the health laws of the state and 
community, and interpret their responsibility 
under them. (2) To provide a well-equipped 
health service which includes consultation on 
mental hygiene. (3) To keep students in- 
formed of availability and cost of outside 
medical care, health insurance, etc. (4) To 
raise environmental health conditions to the 
level of standards taught in health classes. 
(5) To recognize that student health stand- 
ards are a product of student folkways and 
mores, and to enlist the cooperation of stu- 
dent leaders in building desirable attitudes 
and morale. (6) To reduce cost of food to 
students by abolishing overhead expenses of 
the cafeteria and putting it on a budgetary 
par with the gymnasium, library, and other 
facilities. (7) To provide dietitians in all 
residence halls and to have special staff dieti- 
tians available for consultation by fraternities, 
cooperative groups, unorganized groups, and 
individual students. (8) To make provision 
for special diets for students who require 
them. (9) To provide courses for student 
stewards in fraternity houses. (10) To pro- 
vide good teaching and adequate finances for 
health and hygiene instruction to all students. 


Rugers, J. F. Student Health Ser- 
vices in Institutions of Higher Educa- 


tion. Bulletin No. 7. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 
1937. 61 p. 


Replies to questionnaires from 352 institu- 
tions reveal student health services repre- 
sent all degrees of development. Compari- 
sons are made of the extent and quality of 
such services in coeducational institutions of 
various sizes, colleges for men, colleges for 
women, Negro colleges, teachers colleges, 
junior colleges, and professional and technical 
schools. Preventive and educative purposes 
take precedence over treatment and care. 
Medical examinations head the services of- 
fered, and it is not unusual for them to be 
offered every year or to be so thorough that 
they include urinalysis and Roentgen X-ray 
pictures of the chest. Causes most frequently 
mentioned for sending students home are 
tuberculosis and nervous and mental diseases. 
Standards of service are highest in the United 
States naval and military academies and lowest 
in the small coeducational colleges and the 
junior colleges. 


Housinc 


Albrecht, Arthur E. “A Student Ven- 
ture in Cooperative Living.” Journal 
of Educational Sociology 10:262-68; 
January 1937. 


The Student Cooperative Association at the 
University of Washington, started in 1933, 
now operates 10 rented cooperative houses, 
five each for men and for women. They 
are supervised by a central manager—an 
alumnus who directs the financial and social 
policies and selects residents. He is not in 
the employ of the university, though he co- 
operates closely with its officers. Every resi- 
dent is assigned to one of the four major 
departments in each house—kitchen help, 
maintenance, janitor, or laundry—and con- 
tributes about three hours of work per week. 
The cost per student is about $20 per month. 
All 10 houses are served from a central 
kitchen in one of them, by trucks equipped 
with insulated steamers and ovens. It is esti- 


mated that this arrangement saves 50% in 


labor cost alone; it also makes possible cen- 
tralized buying and careful planning of 
menus. 

Each house is organized under a house 
president and a manager who represent it at 
bi-weekly council meetings, and each has 
social, educational, and athletic committees. 
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In 1935 the Student Cooperative Association 
incorporated under the Washington Coopera- 
tive Law. This action is regarded as a first 
step toward permanent organization and 
democratic control. 


Butts, Porter. “Some Implications of 
Housing.” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation 8:27-32; January 1937, 89- 
94; February 1937. 


A representative sample of 703 students, 
representing 252 different living units, were 
interviewed at the University of Wisconsin 
in an effort to determine the different effects 
upon the lives of students from living in 
organized groups, unorganized groups, or pri- 
marily by themselves. Data revealing socio- 
economic status of students, physical and 
social facilities available in different residence 
types, and social attitudes and participation 
of students living therein are most significant. 
Findings which may be selected for mention 
are: (1) There is a close correlation between 
facilities furnished and cost. (2) Comparison 
of various residence types, as to relative facil- 
ities offered and costs, indicate that the 
trend must go in the direction of large num- 
bers in tax exempt or otherwise subsidized 
buildings. (3) If the university finds group 
living a desired objective, it must bring the 
cost of it closer to the cost of living alone. 
(4) Group living and house organization can 
favor scholarship. (5) Students with one 
roommate uniformly have the highest schol- 
arship; those with more than one, the lowest. 
(6) Most students want a roommate; 
so, the university should provide more double 
rooms, with their advantages of compan- 
ionship and lower cost. (7) Improved phys- 
ical environment is likely to favor scholarship. 
(8) The fact that the houses which most 
want organization and its benefits are those 
already most highly organized, may indicate 
initial indifference and lack of leadership in 
private houses. (9) Convenience to classes is 
the largest consideration in choice of room, 
and is followed in order by cost, social and 
physical considerations, and recommendations 
of friends. (10) Group living is preferred; 
fraternity living most preferred. (11) Even 
when advice of faculty officers is sought, that 
of fellow-students in the residence units is 
most influential. Therefore, the university 


advisory system should go to the student in 
the center which most interests and influences 
him. “This means concern with the physical 
and social environment of houses, and bring- 
ing good counsel to all the residents of the 
house by placing it in the hands of the stu- 
dents who are the real counselors.” 


Hunter, Melissa. “Problems of Resi- 
dence Hall Management.” Journal 
of Home Economics 29:297-300; 
May 1937. 


Illustrated here are various problems in 
planning, construction, and financing of build- 
ings; in business management; in food super- 
vision; and in student life upon which the 
director should be consulted and for which 
she is responsible. 


Plank, C. C. “It’s Not Alone for 
Knowledge.” Journal of Higher 
Education 8:245-52; May 1937. 


The excellent organization and system of 
graduate advisers at Pioneer Hall, residence 
hall for men at the University of Minnesota, 
are presented in detail. This is an outstand- 
ing example of a good residence hall program. 


Williams, Luella A. “Cooperative 
House for College Girls.” Practical 
Home Economics 15:411-12; No- 
vember 1937. 


This house at the University of Idaho is 
managed by the university. The organiza- 
tion and allocation of duties are described 
and costs and sample menus are given also. 


STuDENT AID 


Eurich, Alvin C., and Wert, James 
E. Applicants for Federal Aid at 
Minnesota Colleges. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1937. 56 p. 


Data for this study were collected from 
3,061 students receiving federal aid and 
1,689 students to whom federal aid was de- 
nied in 31 Minnesota colleges, by means of 
a schedule prepared to’ supply data on the 
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resources, needs, interests, training, and fam- 
ily background of applicants. Results reveal 
that six out of 10 appointees are men, that 
the men receiving aid are older than the 
women, and that there is no doubt of the 
need for it where it has been granted. 

The differences between median estimated 
expenses of different types of living arrange- 
ments indicate that administrators should take 
into account the type of dwelling contem- 
plated when granting aid. 

At the University of Minnesota the average 
college mark of recipients was C plus—one- 
half point above the freshman average. The 
median percentile rank in high school was 84; 
the average rating on the College Ability 
Test was 57 higher than that of all freshmen. 
Intellectual interests are indicated by the fact 
that recipients read an average of more than 
two books and almost four magazines during 
one month. Of these latter, Time and 
Reader’s Digest were most popular. 


Norton, J. K., and Norton, M. M. 
Wealth, Children, and Education. 
School Administration Series. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 100 p. 


This publication is a comprehensive study 
of our national economy as it affects educa- 
tion. Hopeless inequality of educational 
opportunity in the various states is cited and 
the conclusion reached is that, since the eco- 
nomic productivity of some states is not large 
enough to permit every child to attend a good 
school and since the economic productivity of 
the nation as a whole is sufficiently large to 
permit it, action in the direction of providing 
educational opportunity for all children must 
involve some pooling of the nation’s resources. 


Smith, Margaret Ruth. Student Aid. 
Contributions to Education, No. 704. 
New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1937. 152 p. 


This analytical study of bases of selection 
of students to whom loans, scholarships, and 
fellowships are awarded in a graduate school 
of education, calls attention to the need of a 
program centralized in one office under the 
direction of a trainéd personnel worker. It 


also emphasizes the complexity of the problem. 
For example, no single factor alone influences 
the burdensomeness of repayment, but rather 
a combination of such factors as health, finan- 
cial conditions, employment opportunities after 
graduation, and family obligations. Accord- 
ingly, student aid must be granted on the 
basis of a comprehensive study of the individ- 
ual applicants. 


“A Statistical Study of Education in 
the United States.” School and So- 
ciety 45:507; April 10, 1937. 


The figures compiled by the U. S. Office 
of Education concern population at different 
school levels, cost and income of various areas 
of education, and the trends in these and 
related phases of school population, teaching, 
and finance. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT 


Bingham, Walter V. Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1937. 390 p. 


This is one of the most comprehensive and 
authoritative sources available on the whole 
concept of aptitudes. Definition of aptitudes 
and discussion of their component factors 
comprise the first part of the volume; the 
second part discusses the world of work and 
aptitudes suited to various occupational fields; 
part three deals with selection, administra- 
tion, and interpretation of tests. An appen- 
dix of aptitude tests is included. 


Brunner, Edmund de S.; Lorge, 
Irving S.; and Price, Ralph G. “Vo- 
cational Guidance in Village High 
Schools.” Teachers College Record 
39:218-29; December 1937. 


Three surveys of 140 village schools reveal 
the inadequacy of their attempts at vocational 
guidance and present a challenge to guidance 
experts to work out procedures and adapta- 
tions of vocational guidance techniques for 
rural America. 
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Clark, Harold Florean. Life Earn- 
ings in Selected Occupations in the 
U. S. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1937. 408 p. 


This book shows relative earnings of per- 
sons engaged in various occupations and pro- 
fessions. 


Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations. Directory of Colleges, 
Universities, and Professional Schools 
Offering Training in Occupations 
Concerned with Business and Indus- 
try. New London, Conn.: the Insti- 
tute, 1937. 447 p. (Mimeo.) 


This is a new volume added to the ex- 
tremely useful series begun in earlier years. 
It will be useful to vocational counselors in 
both secondary schools and colleges. 


Keller, F. J., and Viteles, M. S. Vo- 
cational Guidance Throughout the 
World. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1937. 575 p. 


The title is self-explanatory. 


Lincoln, Mildred Ella. Teaching 
About Vocational Life. New York: 
International Textbook Co., 1937. 
617 p. 


This publication is a practical reference book 
for one giving occupational information to 
groups or individuals. It suggests various 
teaching devices and means of organization 
and evaluation. An appendix contains tools 
for the use of the teacher of occupations and 
there is a bibliography of selected readings. 


Miller, L. Paul, and Wren, Harold. 
“Some Films for Use in Teaching 
Occupations.” Occupations 16:260- 
63; December 1937. 


Listed here is a large number of films pre- 
pared to aid vocational counselors. The films 
may be borrowed, rented, or purchased. They 
are classified into nine occupational fields; ad- 


ditional information offered is size of each 
film, time required for showing, price, and a 
directory of distributors. 


Nield, Marjorie Porritt, and Hough- 
ton, Ruth. “Placement Trends for 
College Women.” Occupations 15: 
877-78; June 1937. 


A survey of the 1937 placement at Smith 
College indicates the nature of requests re- 
ceived from employers and placements made 
and trends which they signify. 


Oglesby, Catharine. Business Oppor- 
tunities for Women. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. 300 p. 


This book is a $1 reprint, five years after 
the original printing. Part one discusses 
search for, securing, and keeping of jobs and 
part two gives brief descriptions of 17 areas in 
business and the professions where women are 
successful, 


Pavan, Ann. “A Follow-Up Study of 
Philadelphia Public School Gradu- 
ates.” Occupations 16:252-59; De- 
cember 1937. ' 


Questionnaire replies were received from 
5,560 (or 72%) of the 1935 high school 
graduates in Philadelphia, and from 338 (or 
75%) of the graduates of vocational schools 
in a two-year follow-up study made possible 
through the cooperation of the Junior Em- 
ployment Service, the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service, and the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

Of the high school graduates 59% were 
employed (76% of these had been employed 
12 months or longer), 25% were attending 
school (67% in college or university, 10% 
in normal school, 8% in business school), 
14% were seeking employment, and 2% 
were not seeking employment. An additional 
14% had previously attended school. Of the 
vocational school graduates 71% were em- 
ployed, 2% were attending school, 22% 
were seeking employment, and 5% were not 
seeking employment. Of the total number 
only 4% had had no employment since grad- 
uation. Other data are given. Conclusions 
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indicated are a high percentage of employ- 
ment stability, an increasing number of job 
opportunities, and high correlation between 
training received and jobs held. 


Proctor, William M. “A Thirteen- 
Year Follow-Up of High School 
Pupils.” Occupations 15:306-10; 
January 1937. 


A follow-up study of 945 pupils reveals 
high correlations between occupational level 
achieved and intelligence, length of schooling, 
and occupational level of father, respectively. 
It is concluded that an intelligence test score 
has high predictability regarding degree of oc- 
cupational success likely to be achieved, for 
those making high scores, but less predictabil- 
ity for those ranking low. Any “cocksure” 
prediction on the basis of intelligence alone 
was proved unjustified. 


Rainey, Homer P. “Guidance and 
Placement for America’s Youth.” 
Occupations 15:838-44; June 1937. 


After a brief discussion, on the basis of 
statistics, of the plight of youth, the writer 
advances a plan embodying the cooperative ef- 
forts of the U. S. Employment Service, state 
and local employment services, and the schools 
in gathering and distributing current data on 
occupational trends and on guidance and place- 
ment by trained personnel. Rainey describes 
significant programs now under way in several 
cities and presents the current issues involved 
in a cooperative plan such as he advocates. 


Williamson, E. G. Students and Oc- 
cupations. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1937. 437 p. 


An excellent textbook on occupations for 
college students, this volume recognizes two 
purposes of a course in occupations: (1) To 
give a general survey of the broad occupational 
fields in order that the student may understand 
better their interrelationships and the re- 
spective place of each. (2) To offer orienta- 
tion in specific occupational fields. Significant 
and proper emphasis is placed on helping the 
student to recognize and accept his limitations, 
and upon the fact that students mature at dif- 
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ferent rates and therefore become ready to 
choose jobs at different times. The impor- 
tance of orientation to fields, rather than to 
specific occupations, is justified by the fact 
that most specialization actually occurs “on the 
job” rather than in training for an occupation. 
The first part of the book discusses the 
importance of the non-vocational values of a 
general education, the psychological problems 
involved in making a vocational choice and 
the factors which limit such a choice, the 
scope and type of present day occupations, and 
trends of employment. The second part is an 
excellent descriptive treatment of 17 broad 
occupational fields—medical occupations, ag- 
riculture, forestry, home economics, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, teaching, business (various 
levels of occupations), law, journalism and 
writing occupations, social welfare, ministry, 
library, various art occupations, skilled trades, 
personal service, and public service occupa- 
ions. For each field there is offered a con- 
cise definition and a statement of its scope 
and relationships, discussion of various lines 
of specialization and opportunities which may 
be anticipated, mention of special considera- 
tions involved and compensation offered, a 
statement of necessary training and qualifica- 
tions, and a bibliography of references. 


Woodhouse, Chase Going. ‘“Voca- 
tional Guidance for Women.” Junior 
College Journal 8: 57-61; Novem- 
ber 1937. 


Here is a helpful discussion of vocational 
guidance for women, of its reciprocal relation 
with training for citizenship, and of the im- 
portant roles of physical education and mental 
hygiene in vocational preparation. Also in- 
cluded are comparisons of different plans for 
offering vocational guidance and a summary 
of five trends which promise to affect women’s 
occupations in the near future. The trends 
mentioned are: (1) Business is becoming more 
cooperative with government and other busi- 
ness, and is more favorable to employment of 
women. (2) Business seeks and welcomes the 
consumer’s point of view. (3) Its recognition 
of the values of art is opening new opportu- 
nities for women. (4) The number and va- 
riety of government services is increasing, with 
more public service positions requiring persons 
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of merit. (5) In the future fewer persons 
will be needed in the productive industries 
and more will be needed in the service occu- 
pations. 


Woodhouse, Chase Going, editor. 
Business Opportunities for the Home 
Economist. Euthenics Series. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 
262 p. 


This very useful volume includes informa- 
tion concerning persons suited to each kind of 
job, training and experience required, esti- 
mated earnings, methods of getting a start, 
openings for new workers, and opportunity 
for advancement. 


Woodhouse. Chase Going. “The 
Girl and Her Job.” Woman’s Home 
Companion 74: 16-17; October 1937. 


Suggestions offered to the girl looking for a 
career are: use strategy in getting into the 
career and be interested in and prepared to 
enter a field rather than a particular job. Sev- 
eral fields and techniques are suggested. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Brockway, Margaret Bond, compiler. 
“Social Education Literature.” Wil- 
son Bulletin 12: 253-55; December 
1937. 


This bibliography, selected from publica- 
tions of the last 10 years, is annotated. 


Chambers, M. M. Youth-Serving 
Organizations. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 
1937. 327 p. (Plano.) 


This is a valuable handbook of a large num- 
ber of national non-governmental organizations 
whose activities are concerned with American 
youth. From it the counselor may learn the 
general purposes and activities of organizations 
having local branches in the community, or de- 
termine the character of other national youth- 
serving groups whose aims and policies are 
such that a local branch might prove valuable. 
Information furnished for each organization 
includes its identification and address, mem- 
bership, purpose, activities, publications, head- 
quarters staff maintained, and information 
concerning its finances. 


National Occupational Conference. 
The Occupational Index. Vol. 2. 551 
Fifth Ave., New York: the Confer- 
ence, 1937. 

This index contains 1,115 references on 


400 occupations. It is also published month- 
ly. (Sample free upon request.) 


Terry, Paul W. “Selected References 


on the Extra-Curriculum.” School 
Review 45: 300-306; April 1937. 


This annotated bibliography appears an- 
nually. 





Publications Received 


Belt, Howard M. Youth Tell Their 
Story. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1938. 273 
p. $1.50. A study of the conditions 
and attitudes of young people in 
Maryland between the ages of 16 
and 24. 


Colesie, Helene. An Experimental 
Investigation of the Problems of Col- 
lege Students and an Analysis of the 
Agencies Consulted in Attempts to- 
ward Adjustment. Master’s thesis. 
Athens, Ohio: Ohio University, 1938. 
108 p. Contains bibliography. 


Lingenfelter, Mary Rebecca, com- 
piler. Vocations in Fiction. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1938. 
99 p. $1.25. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 


Menges, Barbara. An Approach to a 
Study of the Philosophy of the Dean 
of Women as Expressed in the His- 
tory and Functions of Her Position. 
Master’s thesis. Athens, Ohio: Ohio 
University, 1938. 80 p. Contains 
bibliography. 


Morgan, Joy Elmer. Your Life in 
the Making. Your Mind in the 
Making. Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica. Personal Growth Leaflets Nos. 
1, 2, 11. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1938. 
16 p. lc each in quantities of 25 or 
more. 


—————. Horace Mann at An- 
tioch. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1938. 608 p. 
$2.00. 


National Education Association and 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies 
Commission. The Structure and Ad- 
ministration of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy. Washington, D. C.: 
the Commission, 1938. 128 p. 50c. 


The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 
1938. 157 p. 50c. A statement of 
what the schools of the United 
States should try to accomplish and 
the things which need to be done if 
these purposes are to be realized. 


Office of Education. Forums for 
Young People. Bulletin 1937, No. 
25. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1937. 15c. 
A study of forum programs in high 
schools and colleges and for out-of- 
school youth. 


Ohio Association of Deans of Women. 
Bridging the Gap. Canton, Ohio: 
the Association, 1938. 5 p. (Mimeo.) 
Report of committee on relationship 
between high school and college 
deans. 


Pepper, Paula Henry. The Position 
of Dean of Girls in the Secondary 
Schools. Georgetown, Ky.: the Au- 
thor (Georgetown College), 1938. 
36 p. (Typed.) 


Prescott, Daniel Alfred, chairman. 
Emotion and the Educative Process. 
Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 


cil on Education, 1938. 323 p. 
$1.50. Report of the committee on 
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the relation of emotion to the edu- 
cative process. 


Smith, Irene Elizabeth. A Survey 
of Student Custom and Tradition at 
Ohio University. Master’s thesis. 
Athens, Ohio: Ohio University, 1938. 
220 p. 


Sturtevant, Sarah M. Trends in 
Counseling Procedures.” Harvard 
Educational Review 8: 198-204; 
March 1938. (Reprint.) 


—————._ University Education 
and Community Service. University, 
La.: Louisiana State University, 
1938. 9p. Address, April 7, 1938, 
at dedication exercises of seven resi- 
dences for women. 


Sturtevant, Sarah M. and Reddick, 
Verna Swisher. Recent Books for 
Deans, Counselors, and Other Per- 
sonnel Workers. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1938. 12 p. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy. Available through headquar- 
ters at 20c. 


Taylor, Helen Miriam. Am Anno- 
tated Bibliography for a Reference 
Library for Deans of Women Based 
on the Duties and Functions of the 
Position. Master’s thesis. Athens, 
Ohio: Ohio University, 1938. 147 p. 


Thompson, Florence M. Integrating 
the Physical Education Program with 
the Social Adjustment Program on a 


College Campus. Master’s thesis. 
Athens, Ohio: Ohio University, 1938. 
90 p. Contains bibliography. 


Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. Opportunities for Women 
in the Medical Profession and the 
Selection of Medical Students. Bul- 
letin, Vol. 88, No. 2. Philadelphia: 
the College, May 1938. 22 p. 
Copies of this report of an informal 
conference held at the College on 
February 26, 1938, may be had upon 
request. 


Voigt, Irma E., editor. A Book of 
Notes and Lectures from the Short 
Course for Deans of Women and 
Advisers of Girls given at Ohio Uni- 
versity June 15-29, 1938. Athens, 
Ohio: Ohio University, 1938. 128 p. 
(Mimeo. ) 


ConvENTION ADDRESSES PUBLISHED 


Richards, Esther Loring. ‘Educa- 
tional Market Values for 1938.” 
Laurel of Pi Kappa Sigma 19: 132- 
41; June 1938. (Presented Febru- 
ary 25, 1938, Atlantic City.) 


Allyn, Harriett M. 
fessional Standards.” Proceedings, 
1938. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1938. 
p. 621-25. (Presented June 27, 
1938, New York City.) 


Reed, Anna Y. “Is Guidance a 
Racket?” Vital Speeches 4: 636-38; 
August 1, 1938. Also Proceedings, 
1938. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1938.  p. 
625-30. (Presented June 27, 1938, 
New York City.) 
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University and College Exchange 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


We wish new questions and answers 
submitted regularly and hope you 
will send them to Mrs. Lucy Jenkins 
Franklin, dean of women, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 


New QUuEsTIONS 


In a recent study of student opin- 
ion a large number of students said 
they were afraid to confide in the 
dean of women their deepest personal 
problems because she was “the Voice 
of Authority.” 


1. Is A DEAN OF WOMEN JUSTIFIED 
IN KEEPING A STUDENT’S CONFI- 
DENCE STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
WHEN: 

a. THE BREAKING OF A RULE OF 
THE INSTITUTION IS INVOLVED? 
b. THE VIOLATION OF A DEFINITE 
MORAL STANDARD OF THE INSTI- 
TUTION IS INVOLVED? 
WHAT ARE THE SIMPLEST STEPS 
IN INTRODUCING A PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM IN A SMALL ACCRED- 
ITED COLLEGE IN WHICH THERE 
IS NO MONEY FOR THE WORK? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Do you HAVE A SATISFACTORY ACA- 
DEMIC ADVISORY PROGRAM? 


Mary Jane Simpson: In the Univer- 
sity of Vermont each freshman is as- 
signed to a member of the faculty 
who acts as counselor. Each counselor 
has from 12 to 20 students. As- 
signments are made in the depart- 


ment in which the student is en- 
roled primarily. Individual confer- 
ences with each student are held at 
least once a month during the first 
semester and as often thereafter as is 
deemed advisable. The counselors 
entertain their students at least once 
a year, preferably in the first six 
weeks, and receive an allotment of 
$7.00 for this purpose. The counsel- 
ors help the students adjust to college 
life, plan a wise time distribution, 
form good work habits, avoid mental 
worries by making them feel they can 
talk over their study difficulties, do 
better work by checking on their 
grades and determining their study 
difficulties, adopt remedial measures 
after consulting with their instructors. 
(Counselors report to the dean prob- 
lems in living conditions that hinder 
good study habits and all cases need- 
ing psychiatric advice. ) 

For further help, write to: Irma E. 
Voigt, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, and Mary Yost, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Calif. 


WHEN STUDENTS ARE SCATTERED IN 
BOARDING HOUSES, HOW CAN HIGH SO- 
CIAL STANDARDS BE ESTABLISHED? 


Maria Leonard: The University of 
Illinois finds that the most satisfac- 
tory social standards ‘are those sug- 
gested and enforced by the students 
themselves. Independent women 
(non-sorority) live in groups in town 
homes, and are organized. The pres- 
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idents of these groups form a council 
which meets regularly. The presi- 
dent of the council is automatically 
the vice president of the Woman’s 
League (the student government as- 
sociation for women). With this ba- 
sic organization the students have 
worked out discussion groups dealing 
with social standards and other social 
problems. Miss Leonard will be 
glad to send an outline and explana- 
tion of her Woman’s Group System 
to those who are interested. 


Mary Sinclair Crawford thinks it very 
undesirable to have commercial 
boarding houses for undergraduate 
women students. Dormitories can 
handle the social standards problem 
much better. The University of 
Southern California requires the girls 
in boarding houses to observe the so- 
cial rules of the W. S. G. A. and to 


have a student proctor in each house. 
The houses are visited by representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Council. House 
mothers in these residences are enter- 
tained by the deans and social stand- 
ards and means of carrying them out 
are discussed. 


Mrs. Dorothy McSparran Arnold: 
Washington Square College of New 
York University can serve refresh- 
ments to a group of 500, dinner to 
100, or buffet supper to 200. The 
secretary for student activities, Mrs. 
Mildred Parker, supervises the social 
affairs. When a group has received 
permission to use a room, they consult 
with the room hostess and discuss the 
social arrangements down to the 
smallest detail. They have the use 
of fine linen, silver, and china and 
the room becomes the social labora- 
tory for the college. The students 


themselves are not permitted to take 
full charge of the functions. They 
are under the direct supervision of the 
hostess who delegates some duties to 
students and others to maids. 


M. Eunice Hilton: The plan at Syra- 
cuse University is to give the men and 
women students actual experience in 
social activities. They have assistance 
from the director of social education 
in setting up committees, designating 
duties, planning the program, etc. 
The average number of students liv- 
ing in a University house is 20. These 
houses, however, cannot be desig- 
nated as boarding houses since the 
University has control. The chair- 
men of houses work together with the 
student deans on all social functions. 
The following committees are ap- 
pointed: music, refreshments, chap- 
erons, programs, decorations. Miss 
Hilton will be glad to send a full out- 
line of her system upon request. 


Hilda Threlkeld: In the University 
of Louisville a freshman survey 
course is given which includes social 
usage. The dean of women meets 
with all social groups planning func- 
tions. The Presidents’ Council, made 
up of the presidents of social groups, 
meets with the dean at dinner once a 
month at which time social standards, 
correct manners, etc., are discussed 
and plans are made for their study in 
the several groups. Social usage is 
also taught as a unit in one of the 
home economics courses. 

For further heip write to: Mrs. 
Lucy Jenkins Franklin; Mrs. Alvin 
Kirmse, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son; Mrs. Alexander Rhodes, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens. 





Secondary School Exchange 


ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


With this issue of the JourNAL a 
question and answer column for high 
school deans is inaugurated. Both 
questions and answers will be sought 
from deans in the field in the hope 
that deans may share their solutions 
of pressing problems. 


How CAN A SCHOOL BOARD AND AD- 
MINISTRATION BE MADE GUIDANCE 
CONSCIOUS? 


Most deans probably will agree 
that the principal is the key person to 
win over to the support of a guidance 
program, since he is the person 
charged by the school board and su- 
perintendent with the administration 
of the school and the determination 
of its policies. If he is in sympathy 
with guidance principles, he usually 
can convince the average board of 
education of the value of a guidance 
program and the need for a guidance 
officer. Furthermore, he can help to 
secure the support of the faculty in 
carrying out the program. 

In many instances, a principal who 
keeps in touch with educational trends 
is the originator of guidance within a 
school. Presumably this question 
refers to the administrator who is not 
aware of the guidance movement or 
does not believe in it. In such a case 
a faculty member who is a class ad- 
viser or home room teacher might se- 
cure the principal’s consent to begin 
such guidance practices as educa- 
tional guidance, group discussion in 
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the home room, or class activities 
which might form the nucleus of a so- 
cial program. From such simple at- 
tempts to meet actual needs in a given 
situation might develop an organized 
guidance program. 

In schools where faculty meetings 
are utilized for group study and dis- 
cussion, the request might be made by 
a teacher or group of teachers that 
guidance be the topic of study for the 
year. Thus, principal and faculty 
would be introduced to guidance 
needs, principles and simple proce- 
dures. There are many books, ar- 
ticles, and monographs on guidance 
which would provide ample study 
material. 

Some deans have found it helpful 
to enlist such groups as the American 
Association of University Women, 
the League of Women Voters, and 
the Parent-Teacher Associations in 
the support of a guidance program. 
The approach to the problem has 
been through study of the meaning of 
guidance—its aims and organization 
—with the result that the groups use 
their influence with the administrative 
officers and school boards to set up 
guidance programs in the schools. 

In most communities it probably is 
true that school boards concern them- 
selves more with financing the 
schools, supervising building pro- 
grams, etc., leaving the determination 
of educational policies to the educa- 
tors employed for that purpose. 
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However, it is advisable that they be 
made aware of educational trends as 
much as possible. A guidance officer 
might discuss guidance with them, but 
it is more likely that the superinten- 
dent or principal will have the contact 
with the board. It is often effective 
to submit a report at the end of the 
year, showing what has been attempt- 
ed and what apparently has been ac- 
complished. Occasional studies may 
help the board understand what the 
program is achieving. It probably is 
wise to avoid methods of “high pres- 
sure salesmanship” in arousing inter- 
est; it will be better to proceed more 
slowly. 


How May THE DEAN SECURE THE Co- 
OPERATION OF THE FACULTY IN THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM? 


One question brought out the fact 


that teachers already overburdened 
frequently resent the additional tasks 
imposed by a home room program. 
Another referred to the fact that some 
members of the faculty look upon the 
dean’s position as a sinecure, involv- 
ing a title, private office, higher sal- 
ary, few or no classes, no papers to 
mark, and a large amount of spare 
time. 

Probably nearly every dean has had 
the experience of being unable to se- 
cure the cooperation of some faculty 
members. Perhaps the chief difficulty 
is that the members of the faculty 
are not convinced of the worth of the 
guidance program and look upon it 
as another educational fad. If this 
is the cause of the difficulty, the first 
task of the director is to educate the 
teachers in the school to the need for 
a guidance program and to make them 


aware of their important place in the 
program if it is to function success- 
fully. When they realize that the 
guidance program has a valid place 
in the school, most of the teachers 
will be cooperative. 

There are always those who re- 
main unconverted, and sometimes 
deans have found it possible to win 
their support by turning to them for 
aid in cases where they may be able 
to render special assistance. Once a 
teacher may be enlisted as an aid— 
and if recognition of her assistance is 
made—she is usually ready to be 
cooperative. 

Frequently newly appointed deans 


- make the error of beginning a home 


room program, a counseling program, 
or some other important phase of 
guidance without first studying the 
project through with the faculty. The 
result inevitably is failure. 

Winning faculty cooperation re- 
quires infinite tact. A dean should 
avoid any appearance of a sense of 
importance or of giving the impres- 
sion that she alone has had a divine 
revelation in the matter of guidance. 
Instead, she always should be mind- 
ful of the fact that without classroom 
teacher cooperation, the guidance pro- 
gram cannot really function. 

One dean inquired whether or not 
the dean should be asked to speak to 
fellow-teachers about their social con- 
duct. The dean is not their employer 
and probably most deans would agree 
that they have no more to say about 
their colleagues’ conduct than any 
other member of the faculty. All 
hope of cooperation soon might dis- 
appear if the dean were to be thought 
of as the guardian of the manners 
and morals of teachers. 
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A word to a dean is sufficient—because you are wise! But here are 


two words—first, come to Cleveland in February. Why? 


To give and 


to get the benefit of association with your colleagues, esprit de corps, prac- 
tical ideas and a bit of stimulus, and, further, to prepare the N.A.D.W. to 


present to the schoolmen a rational system of guidance. 


Second, this year 


put more emphasis on time spent in working out your guidance program 
for the needs and the habits of the day. Folk flounder and experiment 


unhappily everywhere. 
Learn how to make them useful. 


These are my words to the wise. 


New AppoiINnTMENTS 


Katharine Rogers Adams, visiting pro- 
fessor of ancient history, College 


of Liberal Arts, The American - 


University, Washington, D. C. 

Beatrice A. Baird, dean of women, 
Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 


Helen Dalton Bragdon, dean, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 

T. Ruth Brett, dean of women, Dil- 
lard University, New Orleans, La. 


Mrs. Janet H. Clark, dean, College 
for Women, University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester, N. Y. 


Caroline Cochran, dean of women, 
Louisiana Polytechnic — 
Ruston, La. 

Margaret Criswell Disert, dean, Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mary Meares Galt, dean of women, 
Blue Ridge College, New Wind- 

sor, Md. 


Almeda Garland, assistant dean of 
the students, Randolph - Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Mrs. Harold (Marjorie S.) Golder, 
dean, Women’s College, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
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Deans have a philosophy and a line of march. 


Harriett M. Attyn, president. 


Margaret Graff, dean of women, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Florence Jackson succeeds Mrs. 
John L. Roemer as dean of resi- 
dence and counselor of students, 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Mo., for 1938-39. Miss Jackson 
advises that she is continuing her 
work as vocational lecturer at large. 


M. Mercer Kendig, executive secre- 
tary and educational director of 
the newly formed Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics, 1330 E. 56th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Lottie M. Kirby, associate dean, 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Faye H. Klyver, acting dean of 
women, State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


Barbara Krueger, dean of women, 
Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa. 

Mrs. John H. (Kate H.) Mueller, 
dean of women, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 


Lois Neal, personnel division, T. V. 
A., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Claire O’Reilly, dean of women, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago, II. 

Jessie W. Parkhurst, acting dean of 
women, Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee Institute, Ala. 

Mrs. E. L. Porter, dean of women, 
Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. W. S. Rusk, dean, Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 
Edna M. Schropp, dean of girls, 

Senior High School, Decatur, III. 

Elizabeth R. Scranton, assistant to 
the dean of women, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Jeannette Scudder, director of resi- 
dence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Doris Marie Seward, director of 
women’s and girl’s activities, Y. 
M. C. A., Huntington, Ind. 

Sister M. Boniface Gaffney, dean, 
Albertus Magnus College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Sister M. Seraphim Lamb, dean, 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Mary L. Smallwood succeeds Blanche 
A. Verder as dean of women, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. Miss 
Verder’s address is now P. O. Box 
474, Kent. . 

Ruth C. Sperry, assistant food ser- 
vice director, Y. W. C. A., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Ethel M. Springer, dean, Saint Mar- 
garet’s House, 1820 Scenic Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Marie Taylor, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
Florence Thompson, dean of girls, 
— High School, Chicago, 

Ill. 


Helene Turner, dean of women, 
University of Idaho, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


Mrs. Hughletta Vaughn, dean of 
women, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Agnes E. Wells, professor of mathe- 
matics, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Mrs. Max Yergan, dean of women, 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nores 


Emma L. Bloomquist, who was in 
the hospital from October 24 to 
June 1, returned this fall to her 
duties in Washington High School, 
East Chicago, Ind. 


Alice M. Baldwin, dean, The 
Woman’s College, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., vacationed in Devon 
and Switzerland this summer. 


Mary Mutschler, formerly dean 
of Rockford College, is now Mrs. 
Hudson Chapman, 625 Elizabeth 
St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Anna P. MacVay, 418 Central 
Park West, New York, is on sab- 
batical leave from Wadleigh High 
School until February 1, 1939. 


The New York World’s Fair, 
1939, Inc., has appointed a commit- 
tee on education of which Chancel- 
lor Harry Woodburn Chase, of New 
York University, is chairman, and 
Donald Slesinger, 350 5th Ave., is 
executive secretary. The committee 
welcomes correspondence and sugges- 
tions. Write to Miss Allyn concern- 
ing the part N.A.D.W. should take 
in this work. 


Adah Peirce, dean of women, 
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Hiram College, spent two months on 
the continent and four months in 
England studying “What is Happen- 
ing to the Educated Woman?” 


Genevieve Poole, dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pa., is chairman of the Personnel 
Section of the Eastern States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for 
Teachers. 


Mrs. Hazel Prutsman Schwering, 
dean of women, University of Ore- 
gon, is chairman of Woman Partici- 
pation of State of Oregon in New 
York World’s Fair and the Golden 
Gate International Exposition. 


Laila Skinner, dean of women, Al- 
legheny College, Meadville, Pa., va- 
cationed in Scandinavia during July 
and August. 


Have you read the N. E. A. Ser- 
vice syndicated column Mind Your 
Manners (some papers call it Your 
Manners) written by Margaret B. 
Stephenson, counselor of women, 
University of Oklahoma, and Ruth 
Millett, formerly assistant director of 
women’s activities, State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo., and now 
New York N. E. A. Service staff 
writer? 

Hilda Threlkeld, dean of women, 
University of Louisville, represents 
the Association in the work of the 
World Center for Women’s Ar- 


chives. 
Discovery! 


Marion Talbot, honorary member 
of the Association, sent headquarters 
a card which she (at that time one of 
the few, if not the only person bear- 
ing the title of dean of women) re- 
ceived in July 1895 from William 


Fairfield Warren, then president of 
Boston University, in which he said: 


“Great discovery! The name and portrait 
of the first dean of women! She was of royal 
blood—as was befitting. See Petrie, William 
Mathew Flinders. History of Egypt. p. 175. 
Her date was B. C. 2684-2660.” 


Miss Talbot writes that this His- 
tory of Egypt pictures Queen Nefert, 
wife of Usertesen, on a throne on 
which are the titles, “the hereditary 
princess, the great favorite, the 
greatly praised, the beloved consort 
of the king, the ruler of all women, 
the king’s daughter of his body 
Nefert.” The title ruler or princess 
of all women is peculiar and suggests 
that the queen had some prerogatives 
of government as regards the female 
half of the population.” 


MEMBERSHIP 


The National Association of Deans 
of Women is very anxious to extend 
the privilege of membership to every 
dean of girls in a high school and to 
every dean of women in a college or 
university who does not belong to 
the Association. If any member knows 
of the appointment of new deans or 
of changes in positions, she will pro- 
mote the work of the Association if 
she will send such information to the 
executive secretary. 

The solidarity and growth of the 
profession contribute to the success of 
the individual engaged in advisory 
work; the effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual in her community contributes 
to the usefulness and the prestige of 
her professional organization. Pro- 
fessional advisory officers need the 
material published in the JourNat. 
They need to share the interests and 
ideals of the groups within the Asso- 
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ciation. They need the professional 
stimulation of active participation in 
the program of the organization. The 
establishment of a reciprocal relation- 
ship is essential for the attainment of 
common goals, hence the organization 
needs an avowal of faith in its pur- 
pose and active participation in its 
program by every woman engaged in 
student personnel work. 


WE Grow 


Recently Winifred J. Robinson, 
retired dean of the Women’s College 
of the University of Delaware, 
wrote to the executive board of the 
Association: 


“When I think of how small a group of 
us gathered for a conference in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, following the meeting of the 
American Association of University Women, 
I am amazed at the growth of this organiza- 
tion and the scope of the work of its division 
—secondary school, college, and university. 
It has always seemed to me that the great 
success of this organization has been based 
upon the principle that academic counseling 
and personnel counseling are one and indi- 
visable in our work for young people. I am 
confident that the Association will continue 
to grow in power and usefulness.” 


Pustic Arrarirs Groups 


How to secure good speakers is a 
problem of many college groups. A 
new activity has been set up in con- 
nection with America’s Town Meet- 


ing of the Air—a radio program 
sponsored by Town Hall in New York 
City (a non-partisan, non-sectarian 
adult group founded in 1894) and 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
Groups have set themselves up spon- 
taneously to listen to this program 
and conduct their own discussion fol- 
lowing it. In response to requests 
for help which these groups have 
sent to Town Hall, the Trustees 
last year decided to set up an Ad- 
visory Service Division to help them 
and to provide for their cooperation 
as Town Hall Associates. Groups in- 
terested in further information 
about this new service should write 
to Advisory Service Division, Town 
Hall, 123 West 43rd St., New York 
City. 


NoMINATIONS 


Excerpt from section 29 of the by- 
laws of the Association: The nomina- 
tions committee, through the medium 
of the October Journat, shall re- 
quest members of the Association to 
send names for each elective office to 
be filled at the annual convention 
(president and treasurer), to the 
chairman of the nominations commit- 
tee (Mrs. Hildegard S. Sweet, West 
High School, Denver, Colo.) before 
November 15. From these suggested 
names, the committee shall make up 
a slate of two candidates for each of- 


fice to be filled. 


In Memoriam 


Josephine C. Doniat, retired. For- 
merly dean of women, Wright Junior 
College, Chicago. June 29, 1938. 
Joined the Association November 20, 
1931. 


Mrs. John L. (Lillie P.) Roemer, 
formerly dean of students, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. Au- 
gust 19, 1938.- Joined the Associa- 
tion in February 1923. 
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CONVENTION 


Cleveland, Ohio, has been selected 
for the next convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators of the National Education 
Association—February 25-March 2, 
1939. The N.A.D.W. will hold its 
conference the preceding week— 
February 21-24, 1939. 

The Hotel Statler has been chosen 
as headquarters for the deans. It 
will also serve as the headquarters 
for the National Association of Prin- 
cipals of Schools for Girls. The 
Hotel Cleveland will be the head- 
quarters for the other groups rep- 
resented in the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 

Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, person- 
nel director and registrar, Chicago 
Teachers College, is chairman of the 
program committee. Elizabeth B. 
Oakes, adviser of girls, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, 
Ill., is assisting Mrs. Muller and 
Miss Allyn is a member ex officio. 
The five Section chairmen—Mrs. G. 
B. Franklin (University), Helen 
Dalton Bragdon (College), Helen 
Hall Moreland (College of Educa- 
tion and Teacher Training), Amelia 
Elizabeth Clark (Junior College), 
and Edna L. Dugan (Secondary 
School)—are cooperating with the 
committee in order that the pro- 
gram may be unified. 

Mrs. G. B. Franklin announces 
that the University Section will have 
five work shops—one on each of the 
following subjects: 


Housing. 

Marriage. 

Sororities. 

The dean’s Relation to Personnel Work. 
Freshman Orientation. 


All the joint meetings of the 
American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations will be held 
on Wednesday, February 22, 1939. 
Jerome H. Bentley, director of pro- 
grams of the New York City Y. M. 
C. A., is chairman of the A.C.G.P.A. 
program committee. He announces 
that tentative plans are being made 
for a morning session consisting of 
two addresses. The afternoon will 
be devoted to about six discussion 
groups concerning techniques for ap- 
plying guidance to the problems 
brought out in the morning meeting. 
The evening session will be devoted 
to a critique of present day society 
dealing with the individual and his 
culture. This meeting will be fol- 
lowed by a joint reception. 

Other meetings being planned are 
a possible conference of deans in 
church-affiliated institutions, a resi- 
dence hall workers’ luncheon, a meet- 
ing of academic deans and an in- 
formal tea. An unusual feature of 
the conference will be a book exhibit 
which the Syracuse University stu- 
dent deans are planning. This ex- 
hibit is to be correlated with the bib- 
liography of 1938 literature of in- 
terest to deans which the research 
committee of the Association will 
publish. 





The Deans’ Calendar 


(The group; the name, address, and title 
of its chief officer; the place and date of the 
meeting; and the subject of study or theme of 
the meeting are given for those deans’ groups 
having sessions between October and Febru- 


ary.) 


California (Southern) and Arizona— 
Bernice Rankin, Excelsior High 
School, Norwalk, Calif., president 
—Phoenix High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; November 11-12, 1938. 
“Vital Problems of Youth.” 


Colorado—Grace H. Wilson, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, 
Greeley, president—Olin Hotel, 
Denver; October 28-29, 1938. 
“The Place of the Dean in Rela- 


tion to Present Educational 
Trends.” 


Florida (Dade County Deans’ Asso- 
ciation) —Nina McAdam, Miami 
Senior High School, president— 
local schools; monthly. “Child 
Guidance.” 


Illinois—Roma N. Hawkins, Mac- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, 
president—Mount Vernon; No- 
vember, 1938. 


Iowa—Frances A. Sims, Iowa State 
College, Ames, president—Des 
Moines; November 3-4, 1938. 


Maine—Edith G. Wilson, Univer- 
sity of Maine, Orono, chairman— 
Bangor; October 28, 1938. “An 
Integrated Program for the Maine 
Teachers Association Stressing Gui- 
dance.” 


New Jersey—Mrs. Alice C. Teel, 
Newton High School, president— 
Newark; December 3, 1938. 


New York—dZoraida E. Weeks, Onei- 
da High School, vice president— 
Hotel Van Curler, Schenectady; 
November 10-12, 1938. “The In- 
fluence of Environment in Gui- 
dance.” 


Ohio (WNortheastern)—Helen K. 
Wallace, Heights High School, 
Cleveland Heights, president— 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleve- 


land; October 28, 1938. 


Oregon (Deans? Department of the 
Teachers Association)—Mrs. Lil- 
lian Porter Say, Albany College, 
Portland, chairman—Lincoln High 
School, Portland; December 28- 
30, 1938. 


A. Mac- 
Donald, Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, president—Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg; No- 
vember 4-5, 1938. “Continuity 
of Guidance.” 


Seattle (Council of Girls Advisors) 
—Dorothy Crim, Cleveland High 
School, chairman—semi-monthly. 
(Discuss local problems; visit in- 
stitutions; hear speakers from co- 
operating agencies. ) 

Texas—Rachel M. Foote, Forest 
Avenue High School, Dallas, 
president—Dickey Parlors, City 
Temple, Dallas; November 25, 
1938. 


West Virginia—Mrs. Olive M. Zim- 
mer, Charleston High School, 
president—Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston; October 28, 1938. 
(Meets with. State Education As- 
sociation. ) 


Pennsylvania—Margaret 





By-Laws of the National Association of Deans of Women 


Name 


Section 1. The name of this or- 
ganization shall be the National 
Association of Deans of Women. It 
is a department of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States of America. 


Object 


Section 2. The object of this As- 
sociation shall be to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of deans, counselors, and 
advisers, and their possibilities of ser- 
vice by strengthening their profes- 
sional status, by formulating criteria 
for their professional training, and 
by studying changing trends in edu- 
cation with specific research and study 
pertinent to deans’, counselors’, and 
advisers’ problems in areas of admin- 
istration, guidance, instruction, and 
public relations. 


Membership 


Section 3. Active membership in 
this Association shall be open to all 
women who are officially appointed 
to perform the duties of deans, coun- 
selors, or advisers in institutions of 
secondary and higher education, to 
their assistants and associates, to those 
women who teach in this field, and 
to those who are on leave of absence 
for study or travel. It shall include 
the right to vote and hold office, the 
privileges of attending meetings and 
receiving the regular publications of 
the Association, and shall be attained 
upon payment of the annual dues of 
active membership. 
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Section 4. Associate membership 
in this Association shall be open to 
women not eligible to active mem- 
bership, but who, because of their 
positions, are interested in promoting 
the welfare of young women through 
channels other than institutions of 
learning, and also to women in in- 
stitutions of learning in positions 
other than deans, counselors, and 
advisers. It shall include the privi- 
leges of attending meetings and re- 
ceiving the regular publications of 
the Association, and shall be attained 
upon payment of the annual dues of 
associate membership. 

Section 5. Student membership 
shall be open to students preparing 
for the work of deans, counselors, or 
advisers through study leading to a 
graduate degree. It shall include the 
privileges of attending meetings and 
receiving the regular publications of 
the Association, and shall be attained 
upon payment of the annual dues 
of student membership. 

Section 6. Honorary membership 
shall be conferred in the following 
manner upon women of distinction 
who are not eligible to active mem- 
bership: A proposal to confer such 
membership must be made in writ- 
ing to the regional contact commit- 
tee, and unless opposed by more than 
one member of the committee, the 
name of the proposed member shall 
be submitted to the’ executive board 
together with a statement of the 
reasons for conferring honorary mem- 
bership. Unless opposed by more 
than two members of the executive 
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board, the name shall be submitted 
to the members at an annual con- 
vention and a two-thirds vote of the 
members registered shall confer this 
title upon any woman who has given 
distinguished service in the field of 
education. Honorary members shall 
be exempt from payment of dues, 
but shall enjoy all membership privi- 
leges except those of voting and 
holding office. 

Section 7. Life membership shall 
be open to any active member upon 
payment of $75, either in one pay- 
ment, or in three successive annual 
payments of $25 each. 


Dues 


Section 8. The annual dues of 
this Association shall be active mem- 
bership—$¢5, associate membership— 
$5, student membership—$3. 

Section 9. A member who, after 
two notices have been sent her, fails 
to pay her annual dues by November 
1 in any year, shall forfeit her mem- 
bership and other benefits of this As- 
sociation. 

Section 10. Funds derived from 
life membership payments shall be 
kept apart. Interest therefrom may 
be used for current expenses upon 
order of the executive board. 

Section 11. A member whose 
membership has lapsed may be rein- 
stated at her request on payment of 
dues for the current year. 


Officers 


Section 12. The elective officers 
of this Association shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice president, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. These elective of-- 
ficers shall hold office for two years. 

Section 13. The president, the 
vice president, the secretary, and the 


treasurer shall be elected by ballot 
at the annual convention. The presi- 
dent and the treasurer shall be 
elected in odd-numbered and the 
vice president and the secretary in 
even-numbered years. The term of 
all elective officers shall begin at the 
close of the annual convention at 
which they are elected. Elective of- 
ficers shall not be eligible to suc- 
ceed themselves. 

Section 14. The president shall 
preside at all meetings and shall be 
chairman of the executive board. She 
shall be ex officio member of all 
standing and special committees of 
the Association. 

Section 15. The vice president 
shall serve as chairman of the re- 
gional contact committee to develop 
local, state, and regional organiza- 
tions. In case of the president’s 
resignation or inability to act, she 
shall perform the duties of the presi- 
dent until the next annual election. 

Section 16. The secretary shall 
keep the minutes of the Association 
and of the executive board. 

Section 17. The treasurer shall 
receive Association financial state- 
ments monthly from the executive 
secretary and annually from a certi- 
fied public accountant who shall be 
employed by the Association to audit 
its books. She shall serve as chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

Section 18. A vacancy occurring 
in an office other than that of presi- 
dent shall be filled by appointment 
made by the president of this Asso- 
ciation according to the by-laws of 
the National Education Association 
of the United States of America. 


Executive Board 
Section 19. 


The elective officers 
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of the Association, the retiring presi- 
dent, the headquarters consultant, 
one representative of the JouRNAL 
committee appointed by the presi- 
dent, the chairmen of the Sections 
herein provided for, and the execu- 
tive secretary ex officio shall consti- 
tute the executive board. 

Section 20. The elective officers 
of the Association shall be officers 
of the executive board. 

Section 21. The executive board 
shall have the power to act for the 
Association in the interim between 
meetings of the Association. It shall 
employ an executive secretary who 
shall be appointed in even-numbered 
years, whose duties shall be defined 
by this committee and shall include 
the duties of assistant treasurer. The 
executive secretary shall be bonded by 
a recognized company. She shall be 
ex officio member without vote of all 
standing committees. The executive 
board shall make a full report of its 
proceedings to the Association at each 
annual convention. In so far as pos- 
sible, it shall review and study all 
business of the Association before it 
is presented to the floor of the 
meetings. 

Section 22. Regular meetings of 
the executive board shall be held just 
previous to and just following the 
annual convention of the Association. 
Special meetings may be called by 
the president or upon the request of 
five members of the executive board. 

Section 23. Five members of the 
executive board in addition to the 
president shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 24. The executive board 
shall appoint one member of the As- 
sociation to serve for six years as the 
representative of the Association to 
the National Council of Education. 


Meetings 


Section 25. An annual summer 
meeting of this Association shall be 
held according to the by-laws of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States of America, Article V, 
Section 3. Each department shall 
hold an annual meeting at the time 
and place of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States of America, except as 
otherwise provided in these by-laws 
or as directed by the board of direc- 
tors, or by the executive committee 
acting under general instructions of 
the board of directors. 

Section 26. An annual convention 
shall be held in conjunction with the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States 
of America. 


Committees 


Section 27. There shall be the 
following standing committees: nomi- 
nations, program, publicity, JourNAL, 
revision of by-laws, regional contact, 
research, and finance. Such addi- 
tional standing committees may be 
created by the Association as may 
from time to time be deemed neces- 
sary. 

Section 28. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied, these committees with their 
chairmen shall be appointed by the 
executive board to serve two years, 
and the term of service shall expire 
at the time of the annual convention. 
The Chairman and: one half of the 
members of any standing committee 
shall be appointed not later than the 
first meeting of the executive board 
after the annual convention, and the 
remaining members of the committee 
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shall be appointed in alternate years. 

Section 29. The nominations com- 
mittee, through the medium of the 
October JournaL, shall request mem- 
bers of the Association to send names 
for each elective office to be filled at 
the annual convention, to the chair- 
man of the nominations committee 
before November 15. From these 
suggested names, the committee shall 
make up a slate of two candidates 
for each office to be filled and through 
the next Journat shall call for a poll 
between the suggested names. It 
shall nominate a candidate for each 
of these offices from the highest num- 
ber of votes so received, these nomi- 
nations to be included in the notice 
of the annual meeting. This com- 
mittee shall also serve as a committee 
on committees, and it shall be its 
duty to recommend to the executive 
board names from which the execu- 


tive board may appoint the members 
of all standing committees. 

Section 30. The program commit- 
tee shall consist of two sub-commit- 
tees whose duty shall be to prepare 


programs for the meetings of 
the Association. The president of 
the Association, as chairman of this 
committee, together with the chair- 
men of Sections shall serve as the an- 
nual convention sub-committee. The 
summer meeting chairman, as chair- 
man of the second sub-committee, 
together with five local members shall 
serve as the summer meeting sub- 
committee. At the summer meet- 
ings emphasis shall be placed upon 
the work of the high school dean. 

Section 31. The publicity com- 
mittee shall give publicity to the 
meetings and shall educate the pub- 
lic at large as to the object and work 
of the Association. 


Section 32. The committee on re- 
vision of by-laws shall consist of 
three members whose duty shall be 
to present for consideration at the 
annual convention whatever consti- 
tutional changes may seem necessary. 

Section 33. The Journat com- 
mittee shall consist of the executive 
secretary, as managing editor, and 
three members of the Association 
(one of whom should be an expert 
in bibliography and research in the 
dean’s field) as an editorial board. 

Section 34. The regional contact 
committee, with the vice president of 
the Association as chairman, shall be 
composed of a representative from 
each of the nine regions established 
by the executive board. It shall be 
supplemented by a sub-committee for 
each region composed of the state 
president of each state in the region 
with the regional representative serv- 
ing as chairman. In case a state does 
not have an association, a dean in that 
state shall be named by the president 
to serve on this regional sub-commit- 
tee. The aim of this committee shall 
be to make and execute plans which 
shall coordinate the state and regional 
organizations with the national, both 
as to membership and program. 

Section 35. The research committee 
shall investigate and summarize the 
activities of deans, counselors, and 
advisers and shall stimulate individ- 
ual studies and research on the part 
of members of the Association. 

Section 36. The finance commit- 
tee shall consist of the president, the 
treasurer, the ex-president, the ex- 
treasurer, one member at large who 
has had finance committee experience, 
and the executive secretary ex officio. 
The ex-president and the ex-treasurer 
shall serve for one year following 
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their term of office. This committee 
shall deal with all matters that in- 
volve financial policy and shall pre- 
pare a budget for the coming fiscal 
year and, following recommendation 
by the executive board, shall present 
it for adoption by the Association at 
the regular business meeting. 

Section 37. The headquarters con- 
sultant shall work in conjunction with 
the president and the executive sec- 
retary in regard to the work at head- 
quarters. 

Section 38. All committees incur- 
ring expenses shall prepare definite 
estimates and forward them for con- 
sideration to the finance committee. 
Committees shall not exceed: their 
budget allotments in any year. All 
bills to be charged to the budget al- 
lotments must be presented before 
May 31, the close of the fiscal year. 
The president of the Association shall 
be responsible for notifying commit- 


tee chairmen of their budget allow- 
ances at the beginning of a new fiscal 
year. 


Sections 
Section 39. In order to carry out 
the object of the Association more 
effectively, there shall be five Sec- 
tions: University, College, College 
of Education and Teacher Training, 
Junior College and Secondary School. 
Additions may be created by the As- 
sociation as from time to time it may 
be deemed expedient. 
Section 40. Each Section shall hold 
a meeting prior to the close of the 
annual convention of the Association. 
At this meeting each Section shall 
elect in alternate years a chairman 
and a secretary and such other officers 
‘as the Section may deem neessary, 
each officer to hold office for two 
years. 
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State Associations and Regional 
Assoctations 

Section 41. The organization of 
state and regional associations of 
deans, counselors, and advisers shall 
be aided by the Association wherever 
need arises. 

Disbursements 

Section 42. All disbursements must 
be made by check and must be or- 
dered and approved according to Sec- 
tion 36. 

Membership and F: iscaf Years 

Section 43. The membership year 
shall be from September 1 through 
August 31, according to the by-laws 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States of America, 
Article I, Section 8. 

Section 44. The fiscal year shall 
be from June 1 to May 31, according 
to the fiscal year of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States of America. 

Parliamentary Authority 

Section 45. The rules in Rodert?’s 
Rules of Order, Revised, shall gov- 
ern the Association in all cases to 
which they are applicable, and in 
which they are not inconsistent with 
these by-laws. 

Quorum 

Section 46. Forty active members 
shall constitute a quorum at any regu- 
lar or special meeting. 

Amendments 

Section 47. These by-laws may be 
amended at any annual convention of 
the Association by a majority vote of 
the members present, provided a copy 
of the proposed amendment has been 
sent to each member at least 15 days 
before the meeting. 

Louise FIELD, chairman, 

Committee on revision of by-laws. 





